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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


settlement of the French debt to Britain has 

been brought at length within the category of 
realizable possibilities—upon a basis, moreover, which 
offers the prospect that Britain may receive really sub- 
stantial sums. “In principle,’’ to quote the phrase of 
the British official statement, the British Government 
expressed itself ready to write down the French obligation 
to one-half its full amount (7.e., to an annual payment 
over sixty-two years of £16 millions), while M. Caillaux 
made an offer of one-third (or an annual payment of £10 
millions). This difference remained “ unbridged,’’ until, 
after a hastily summoned Cabinet meeting, the British 
Government offered to split the difference, or rather 
more, by accepting annuities of £12} millions. Upon 
this proposal, M. Caillaux has reserved his opinion, but 
he has undertaken to lay it before his Government. A 
difference between £10 millions and £12} millions is 
obviously one which bargaining can overcome; and, if 
this were the only difficulty, a settlement could be con- 
fidently predicted, inasmuch as both Governments have 
a strong interest in disposing of this troublesome ques- 
tion, the British because early cash payments would ease 
an awkward Budget problem, and the French because it 
must soon raise fresh loans, the interest charges on which 
may be materially influenced by foreign valuations of its 
“ credit.” 


A S the result of M. Caillaux’s visit to London, a 


* * * 


It is possible, however, that more serious difficulties 
may arise over the various conditions and qualifications, 
with which the parties have hedged their offers. On the 
British side, it is observed that any arrangement can 
be provisional only, pending the settlement of the 
French debt to the United States. In the event of the 
United States obtaining more favourable terms, we shall 
insist on the same treatment, by virtue of the pari 
passu formula. This is not likely to prove a stumbling- 
block. But M. Caillaux, apparently, hints (1) at the 
necessity for a ‘‘ partial moratorium ’”’ until 1930, 
(2) at the condition that France must in no circum- 
stances pay more to Britain and the United States than 
che obtains from Germany, and (3) at a stipulation that 


the French payments should be suspended if they 
imperil the stability of the franc. These qualifications, 
the third especially, leave considerable uncertainty 
attaching to the concrete value of the French offer. None 
the less, there is now before us a reasonable prospect of 
receiving really substantial sums—a far better prospect 
than we, frankly, thought possible a few months ago. 
* * ~ 
In these circumstances, criticisms that Mr. Churchill 
has been unduly ‘‘ easy-going’’ and ‘‘ generous ’’ with 
the tax-payer’s money are singularly unfair and foolish. 
France knows well enough that she will have to pay 
America whatever she pays us. An offer to us of £10 
millions annually is thus equivalent, from her point of 
view, to an undertaking to pay £20 millions. Assuming 
that German Reparations eventually reach half the maxi- 
mum indicated in the Dawes schedule (and no responsible 
student of international economies would put their prob- 
able value higher), France will receive about £30 millions 
from this source. She is thus already offering to pay 
about two-thirds of what she may fairly expect to re- 
ceive from Germany ; and it is idle to suppose that any- 
thing will induce her to pay very much more. The 
notion that if Mr. Churchill preserved a stiff upper lip, 
France would accept arrangements which would mean 
a strong probability that she would have to pay away 
more than her Reparation receipts, is fantastic. No 
French Minister could accept such an arrangement; 
French public opinion would certainly repudiate him if 
he did. It is necessary to remember that French opinion 
is convinced (not without good reasons) that it is inequit- 
able that these Inter-Allied debts should be paid at all. 
The present situation, in which impending borrowing 
necessities make her ‘‘ credit’’ of peculiar importance 
to France, provides a better opportunity for settling 
the question on terms favourable to ourselves than is 
likely to occur again. Nothing could be more short- 
sighted from the British standpoint than to throw away 
this opportunity by being too greedy. 
* * * 
The French reply to the last German note on the 
proposed Security Pact has been published this week, 
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and serves to emphasize the difference of opinion between 
the French and German standpoints on the vital question 
of the character of the arbitration treaties which are 
suggested as an integral feature of the Pact. In its 
original offer, the German Government employed vague 
and ambiguous language on this subject. In its note of 
last month, it made it clear that it contemplated treaties 
resembling the general plan of the Covenant, 7.¢., con- 
fining compulsory arbitration to the settlement of 
‘* justiciable ’’ disputes, and insisting merely on delay 
and a process of ‘‘ conciliation ’’ in the case of ‘ poli- 
tical ’’ disputes. The French Government replies that 
an “‘ arbitration convention thus limited . . . would not 
be of sufficient value as a guarantee of peace,’’ and that 
a completely water-tight system of arbitration ‘‘is an 
indispensable condition ’’ of any Pact. More than once 
in this connection, the French Government claims to 
speak in the name of ‘‘ the Allies’; but inasmuch as 
Britain, in rejecting the Protocol, assumed an attitude 
very similar to that of Germany upon this issue, it is 
difficult to see how we can support the French thesis 
here. The French Government recognizes that a pro 
longed exchange of notes is not likely to advance matters 
further, and invites Germany now to énter into actual 
negotiations. In view of the fundamental difference dis- 
closed above between the parties, we do not expect that 
negotiations will result in any Pact. We shall be very 
satisfied if they help forward the development which 
really matters—the entry of Germany into the League 


of Nations. 
* * * 


The Council of the League of Nations are as little 
likely as their own Commissioners to produce a solution 
of the Mosul dispute satisfactory to all parties. Writers 
in the Turkish Press are already demanding that, if the 
Council should come to any decision other than the return 
of the entire vilayet to Turkey, the Turkish Govern- 
ment should repudiate their ruling. We may be per- 
mitted to hope that the Turkish Government itself takes 
a somewhat less peculiar view of the responsibilities in- 
volved in an appeal to arbitration. We hope equally 
that the lesson will not be lost on critics of the Mosul 
report in this country, and that the Council’s decision, 
whatever it may be, will be accepted not merely loyally, 
but with good grace. In view of the Commissioners’ 
conclusions, as summarized elsewhere in this issue, it is 
interesting to note that, according to the Constantinople 
correspondent of the Times, some leaders of -Turkish 
opinion believe that a partition awarding the town of 
Mosul to Turkey might be generally acceptable, as it is 
the town itself which has become a fetish of Turkish 
public opinion, and the award to Iraq of any other por- 
tion of the disputed territory could be represented as a 
mere frontier rectification. 

. > a 


The narrative of proceedings prefixed to the report 
of the Mosul Commissioners is not altogether pleasant 
reading. The Commissioners had to complain not only 
of the tactlessness of the Turkish Government in ap- 
pointing as experts persons peculiarly obnoxious to the 
Government of Iraq, but of the failure of both the 
British and Arab authorities to appreciate the right 
of the Commission to carry out its inquiry on the lines 
it considered best adapted for discovering the truth. 
The climax was reached when Sir Henry Dobbs, the 
British High Commissioner, protested against the 
separation of the Commissioners on the ground that “ his 
Government and public opinion in England might be led 
to imagine that the nationality of the individual mem- 
hers of the Commission, or the sentiments which might 


presumably be attributed to them, would not be without 
some influence on their respective conclusions.’’ Con- 
sidering that M. af Wirsén, Count Teleki, and Colonel 
Paulis were unanimously selected by the Council and 
were left absolutely free to fix their own procedure, this 
suggestion deserves a stronger epithet than the “ inex- 
pediency ’’ attributed to it in the report. It is satis- 
factory to be able to add that the Commissioners bear 
witness to the absolute fairness of the lists of notables 
supplied to them by the British authorities. 


* * * 


Lord Reading, in opening the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, made a speech which was obviously designed 
to repair the damage done by Lord Birkenhead’s incon- 
clusive statement of policy in July. It reaffirmed the 
Government’s intention with regard to the revision of 
the Constitution, after a thorough and unprejudiced 
inquiry four years hence, while holding out the hope of 
earlier action by underlining the remark of the Secretary 
of State that no special sanctity was attached to the date 
1929. The Viceroy dwelt throughout upon the urgency 
of co-operation between the Indian leaders and the 
Government with a view to the establishment of a basis 
of responsible self-government. Phrases, he reminded 
them, would not help; the practical difficulties, for the 
Indians themselves, were enormous. Britain stood firmly 
by the commitments of 1917 and 1919: the aim, though 
faint, was clear. Apart from its admirable temper, the 
speech did not seem important, but it led up to a remark- 
able scene. Mr. V. J. Patel, a prominent Bombay 
Swarajist, was elected President of the Assembly in 
succession to Sir Frederick Whyte, who retires after a 
conspicuously successful term of office. The most cordial 
welcome was given to the new President, and it was 
accompanied by pledges of support from the Government 
and from the different parties. Thereupon Mr. Patel, 
after exchanging the Gandhi uniform of Swadeshi stuff 
for the official robes, delivered a speech that produced 
an extraordinary effect. He declared that he had ceased 
to be a party man, and, of course, a Non-co-operator. 
He had become convinced that co-operation was the right 
road of service to India, and he relied upon the Govern- 
ment representatives to stand by him. For the past 
twelve months or more it has been evident that Non- 
co-operation was finished in India, but this vivid opening 
of a fresh chapter was not foreseen. It is full of hope. 

* * * 


The situation in China is a little easier. The 
restrictions on British and Japanese shipping appear to 
have been announced by the Canton authorities on their 
own responsibility alone, and are not being enforced. 
Moreover, the Chinese Government has now decided to 
invite the Powers to the Tariff Conference provided for 
in the Washington Treaty, and both Great Britain and 
the United States have already accepted the invitation. 
There is, therefore, every reason to hope that the con- 
ference will actually be held in Peking on October 26th. 
The strikes and boycott, however, still continue, and 
there is little sign of any diminution in the strength of 
anti-foreign, and particularly anti-British feeling. The 
most dangerous feature of the situation appears to us 
to be the widespread tendency in this country to regard 
this feeling as due exclusively to Bolshevist and other 
agitators, and to regard the events of May 31st as merely 
a pretext. This view we believe to be entirely mistaken. 
The extremist elements are ready enough to take advan- 
tage of any opportunity to fan the flames; but their 
opportunity is provided by the genuine and widespread 
distrust excited by the failure of the Powers to fix 
responsibility for the Shanghai shootings. We hope tha} 
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acceptance of the invitation to the Tariff Conference may 
be taken as a sign that the British Government at least 
is prepared to abandon the absurd policy of waiting for 
the cessation of agitation before taking steps to remedy 
grievances. : 7 i 

The negotiations in Morocco appear, for the time 
being, to have definitely broken down, and most of the 
news from that distracted country relates to the massing 
of French and Spanish forces for a decisive campaign. 
It is difficult to believe, however, that the two Powers 
have said their last word. Even if, which seems improb- 
able, Abd-el-Krim could be crushed in the field during 
the present campaigning season, the forcible “ pacifi- 
cation” of the Rif would remain a task of almost 
insuperable difficulty. Prolonged operations would cer- 
tainly not conduce to the popularity of the Directory, 
whose prestige has been chiefly derived from their reduc- 
tion of the Moroccan drain, and they would be equally 
unpopular in France, where the critics of the Govern- 
ment may be counted on to make good use of the 
weapon placed in their hands by the exceeding vague- 
ness of the terms reported to be offered to Abd-el-Krim. 
To add to M. Painlevé’s difficulties the situation in the 
Jebel Druse is extremely obscure. Negotiations appear 
to be proceeding ; but some fighting is still going on, and 
unrest is spreading in other districts of Syria, particu- 
larly in Damascus. No official news comes from General 
Sarrail, and public opinion in France is greatly irritated 
by his reticence. In the circumstances, the appeal of 
the Times that Great Britain and France should “ stand 
together ’’ in the Near East seems singularly inoppor- 
tune. We are certainly not going to share responsibility 
for the results of General Sarrail’s administration. 


* * 2 


The chief significance of the unofficial strike of 
seamen lies in the fact that it is openly directed at least 
as much against the Executive of the National Seamen’s 
and Firemen’s Union as against the employers. The 
immediate cause of the strike is a reduction of £1 a 
month in wages, agreed to by both sides of the National 
Maritime Board. It will be remembered that, when the 
Union asked for an increase in wages last year, the 
shipowners contended that no advance was justified by 
the economic condition of the industry, but ultimately 
agreed to an increase, on the understanding that it 
should be regarded as granted in the hope of improved 
conditions, and could not be maintained if the slump 
continued. Since then the depression has actually 
become worse, and the owners have now asked for a 
reversion to the rates paid before the advance was con- 
ceded. The Union’s representatives on the National 
Maritime Board consented to this, on the understanding 
that the £1 a month should be restored as soon as con- 
ditions improved, and the Executive state that they 
have confidence in the owners’ promise to this effect. 
It is this which the unofficial strike leaders are now 
representing as a ‘‘ betrayal” of the seamen by Mr. 
Havelock Wilson and his colleagues. 


* * * 


A curious feature of the strike is that, while it has, 
so far, made little headway in this country, it has pro- 
duced a serious situation at Australian ports, where the 
leaders of the Australian Seamen’s Union have taken 
the lead in denunciation of the National Seamen’s and 
Firemen’s Union, and have appealed to the Waterside 
Workers’ Federation to boycott British ships. In 
response to an appeal from the shipowners to protect 


men willing to carry out their contracts, Mr. Bruce has 
declared the existence of ‘‘ a serious industrial disturb- 
ance.”’ Whether this action will tend to ease the situa- 
tion may be doubtful ; but there can be no question that 
any wide extension of the strike might have deplorable 
results. Its chief importance lies in the implied threat 
to the National Maritime Board. The two great gains 
achieved by the seamen during the war were recognition 
of the Union, and acceptance of the principle of a 
national standard wage, for which they had so long 
contended. The National Maritime Board, the embodi- 
ment of these gains, has worked well, and the wage 
adjustments made during the wild fluctuations of boom 
and slump after the war have been effected with a com- 
plete freedom from the ruinous conflicts that have 
marked so many other industries. Mr. Havelock 
Wilson’s tactics may, at times, have been questionable ; 
but the National Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union, under 
his guidance, has greatly improved the seamen’s condi- 
tions and bargaining power, and it would be deplorable 
if these gains were flung away by a successful revolt 
against the Executive. 
* * * 


The delegates of the All-Russian Textile Syndicate 
have now completed their tour of the textile machinery 
factories, after placing a single order which is believed 
to amount to about £60,000. After the dazzling prospects 
held out by the delegation of a possible expenditure of 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000, this is no very thrilling 
result, and the visits of the delegates to the various 
works do not seem to have inspired any great belief in 
their anxiety to do business. We have seen some sug- 
gestions that this should be made an excuse for pro- 
hibiting the visits of similar delegations in the future, 
on the ground that they are obviously undertaken purely 
for propaganda purposes. It is extremely probable that 
the main object of the tour was to suggest the unlimited 
possibilities of trade with Russia, if only the British 
Government would waive its absurd objection to guaran- 
teeing the purchase price; but we fail to see any reason 
in this for putting obstacles in the way of future dele- 
gations. If the Russians are really unable to place 
orders on ordinary business lines, it is just as well that 
we should know it ; and the effect of the tour is likely to 
be to discourage rather than to stimulate belief in the 
advantages of a Russian loan. 

* * * 


No announcement with regard to the composition 
of the Coal Commission has yet been made, though it 
is rumoured that Sir Herbert Samuel has received, and 
may accept, an invitation to preside over the inquiry. 
Meanwhile certain sections of Labour are busy repudiat- 
ing the Commission’s findings in advance. Mr. Wheat- 
ley tells us that the struggle is only postponed, at latest 
until the summer of next year. Mr. Cook informs the 
Nottingham miners, still more definitely, that “ next 
May we shall be faced with the greatest struggle we have 
ever known,’’ and that they must prepare for it by 
perfecting their joint machinery with the dockers and 
railwaymen, and building up food reserves. Mr. Cook 
was good enough to state that he did not want to 
encourage violence on any side; but his language was 
sufficiently heated to draw from Mr. G. A. Spencer, 
M.P., an official of the Nottingham miners, a singularly 
outspoken letter, in which Mr. Spencer declares he ‘‘ will 
have nothing to do with any policy for leading men into 
open revolution,” and accuses Mr. Cook of subordinat- 
ing the real interests of the miners to “ the gratification 
of his own ambitious egotism.’’ 
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THE OPPORTUNITY FOR LIBERALISM 


S it a mere coincidence that the decline of Liberalism 
| should be associated with more than the usual strains 
and divisions and an almost paralyzing incoherence 
of purpose in the parties which for the moment dominate 
our political life? There never was a Government 80 
lacking in clear direction as the present one. It is 
equally capable, as we have seen, of adopting the 
grimmest precepts of traditional finance, and of plung- 
ing into a profligacy from which any Victorian Chan- 
cellor would have turned aghast. No one has any idea 
of what it may do next. The appointment of a Royal 
Commission to formulate a policy for coal is, indeed, 
highly characteristic. Does the organization of the coal 
industry need to be reformed? If so, on what lines 
should it be reformed? Our Ministers do not know. 
They had not thought of doing anything themselves ; but 
perhaps it will now be necessary to do something. What 
to do they have no idea; they would like someone else 
to tell them. After all the inquiries of the last six 
years, they have no predilections of their own, no 
settled convictions at any rate, which need bother the 
Commission at all. But beneath this apparent absence 
both of ideas and of prejudice against ideas, there lies, 
of course, a chaos of divergent opinions both in the 
Cabinet and in the Conservative rank and file. Mr. 
Baldwin, generous, sympathetic, open-minded, entirely 
free from the hysteria of Red plots and hidden hands, 
though incorrigibly ram-stam and happy-go-lucky, 
represents fairly enough a section of the party; but 
the predominant temper is reflected far more accurately 
in the very different personality of Sir William Joyn- 
son-Hicks. This temper will assert itself more promi- 
nently if, as seems likely, we live the next eight months 
under the darkening shadow of a tremendous industrial 
conflict. 

The mood of the Labour Party is equally unhappy. 
The exultant exuberance of Mr. Cook contrasts strik- 
ingly with the uneasiness manifested by the Parliamen- 
tary leaders, who know well enough that the “ triumph ” 
of last month was no triumph for them or anything they 
care for. The industrial crisis serves, indeed, to empha- 
size the troubles which afflict the Labour Party by 
reason of its ambiguous or dual character. It repre- 
sents itself at one and the same time as the Parliamen- 
tary wing of a great Labour movement, concerned with 
the sectional interests of the manual workers; and as 
a great national party, an aspirant to the responsibili- 
ties of office, acknowledging the obligation to act, above 
class and sectional interests, for the general good. It 
is to the latter réle that Mr. MacDonald and his col- 
leagues naturally incline. But industrial trouble casts 
them back upon the former. They have to justify to the 
trade union world the uses of a Parliamentary instru- 
ment. They have to defend, themselves against the 
attacks of those who hold up Parliamentary methods to 
derision, and wish to push them aside. They have to 
fight, in short, within the Labour movement, the ever- 
recurring issue of Parliamentary versus industrial action, 
and they have to fight it on most unfavourable ground, 
because the plain fact is that, when it comes to wages 
questions, industrial strength is a far more potent asset 
to trade unionism than representation in the House of 
Commons. But as they throw themselves into this con- 
test, they must needs speak more and more exclusively 
as the Parliamentary mouthpiece of trade-unionism, 


they are driven further and further from the standpoint 
of responsible national statesmanship, and the notion of 
the Labour Party as a great instrument of progressive 
government, teeming with constructive solutions of our 
various troubles, becomes more conspicuously hollow. 

An atmosphere of industrial conflict, like an atmo- 
sphere of war, is hostile to the growth of Liberalism. It 
is not unlikely, therefore, that the electoral situation 
will get worse before it gets better. None the less, we 
believe that men and women will come to recognize in- 
creasingly during the next few years what has been lost 
by the eclipse of the Liberal Party, and that there will 
be a disposition to turn again towards Liberalism, as 
the other alternatives become ever less attractive. That 
will be the Liberal Party’s opportunity, What are the 
chances that it will be able to convert this opportunity 
into a real revival? The essential condition, in our 
judgment, ig that it should succeed in stamping on the 
public mind a clear impression of what it stands for. 
We do not mean by this the elaboration of a detailed 
programme of Parliamentary measures. The Liberal 
Party is already equipped with a programme at least 
as definite as any that other parties possess. But the 
public knows well enough that the formal adoption of a 
particular programme at a party conference gives a very 
faint clue to the tenour of policy which that party will 
actually pursue, when confronted with the unforeseen 
situations and unexpected problems which are the main 
preoccupation of every Government. It is far more 
important to know what spirit and what attitude of 
mind really pervade the party, both its leaders and its 
rank and file; and it is here that the scepticism arises 
which is Liberalism’s greatest obstacle. Can Liberals 
be really said to share a common outlook? Are they 
not even more heterogeneous than their rivals} If they 
were entrusted with the conduct of affairs, might they 
not prove even more rudderless and incoherent} 

Faced with this difficulty, nothing could be more 
foolish than to attempt to maintain an artificial appear- 
ance of Liberal unity by keeping close to matters on 
which the Liberal tradition is clear, and eschewing the 
discussion of topics on which Liberals are suspected of 
holding different opinions. A far more distinct impression 
of the spirit and outlook of a party is conveyed by the 
manner in which its adherents differ than by the for- 
mulas which they agree to pronounce. Nothing is more 
needed by Liberalism just now than a free, frank, and 
thorough discussion of dangerous topics. We therefore 
welcome an interesting scheme which is shortly to be 
launched by the Liberal Summer School Committee. A 
series of questionnaires is to be issued to Liberal Asso- 
ciations throughout the country, with the object of 
stimulating discussion and eliciting the trend of opinion 
on the topics with which they deal. The first question- 
naire will be issued in October, and will deal with the 
Drink question. In November, the subject will be the 
Liberal attitude to Trade-unionism, in all its various 
aspects. In December, the attempt will be made to 
explore the important and almost neglected problem of 
Inheritance; January—Fair Wages and Family Allow- 
ances ; February—Population, including Emigration and 
Birth Control ; March—Industrial Relations. Such is the 
outline of the scheme. 

It is no part of the idea, as we understand it, to 
evolve an official programme on these subjects; several 
of them are, indeed, not at all well suited for such a 
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purpose. But they are all subjects which every serious 
student of politics ought to think out, and upon which 
a man’s attitude is a useful index of his general point of 
view. It would be highly interesting to know the align- 
ment of opinion in every party upon these subjects. The 
answers to these questionnaires may possibly go far to 
clear up the question whether there is any prevailing 
unity of purpose and coherence of ideas in the Liberal 
Party, or whether it is merely a characterless miscellany 
of individuals who have no more in common than that 
they are repelled, as indeed people of the most diverse 
standpoints may well be, by Labour and Conservatism 
alike. 


THE MOSUL REPORT 


TT: first step to a just appreciation of the work 
accomplished by the Mosul Commissioners is to 


realize that they were entrusted with the 
task of drawing up a report, not of making 
an award. Their duty was to “‘ lay before the 
Council all information and suggestions which 
may be of a nature to assist it in reaching a decision, 
not to reach a decision themselves, It is idle, therefore, 
to complain because the Commissioners have made no 
attempt to present a clear-cut, definite solution of the 
problem, and have hedged about their suggestions with 
conditions and alternatives. It is for the Council, not 
for the Commissioners, to decide on the respective weight 
to be attached to the ethnical, economic, strategical, and 
political factors of the problem, as brought out in the 
report, and the final decision will have to take account of 
factors, such as the duration of the mandate, on which 
they were not entitled to count with certainty. 

Judged in the light of the terms of reference, the 
report is a very distinguished addition to the literature 
of boundary disputes, lucid, exhaustive, and impartial. 
The Commissioners’ conclusions will give full satisfaction 
to neither side; but only the very rage of partisanship 
can accuse them of being either pro-Turk or pro-British. 
On each point the contentions of the parties are fully 
and fairly set out, largely in their own words. On each 
point these contentions are subjected to an incisive 
analysis, and the conclusions ultimately arrived at by 
the Commissioners are supported by a detailed review 
of the evidence taken or the authorities consulted. Both 
parties are clearly convicted of putting forward illogical 
arguments, false history, and unreliable statistics ; but 
the most emphatic rejection of the British, or Turkish, 
claims on any one point, never deters the Commissioners 
from examining fairly, or accepting, their contentions 
on the next. 

The legal position, as seen by the Commissioners, is 
that the disputed territory must be considered as an 
integral part of Turkey until that Power renounces her 
rights. In their view the plea of conquest fails, partly 
because the State of Iraq had no legal existence, and 
the disputed territory was not effectively occupied, at 
the date of the armistice; partly because events subse- 
quent to the Treaty of Sévres set up a new military 
position for all territories which belonged, or had 
belonged, to Turkey. The Commission adds that it 
‘« does not feel competent to decide what weight should 
be given to these legal considerations; that is a matter 
for the Council, The Commission will therefore take no 
account of them in its final conclusions.’’ This part of 
the report is neither so full nor so convincing as the 
remainder; but we must bear in mind in what follows 
that the preferences indicated by the Commissioners for 


various solutions are subject to a preliminary reservation 
in Turkey’s favour, of unassessed importance, which the 
Council will have to weigh. 

The chief considerations present to the minds of the 
Commissioners appear to have been: (a) the wishes and 
interests of the inhabitants ; (6) the right of the State of 
Iraq, once it had been set up, to such territory and 
frontiers as should secure its normal development ; (¢) the 
importance to a durable peace of a solution that would 
leave neither party with a feeling of serious grievance. 

These considerations are to some extent conflicting. 
From the point of view of the interests of the population 
there are strong reasons against partitioning the disputed 
territory. On the other hand, it cannot be allotted 
wholly to Iraq without arousing furious resentment in 
— nor wholly to Turkey without real danger to 

raq. 

Geographically, the disputed district is described 
by the Commissioners, very fairly, as “a region of 
transition between the steppe and the savannah,” 
deriving a unity of its own from the convergence of the 
roads on Mosul and the interdependence between the 
mountain and the plain. Except in very ancient times 
it has never had a name of its own, and has been attach2d 
for administrative purposes, either in whole or in part, 
to one or other of the neighbouring territories. Although 
both sides have appealed to history, the historical argu- 
ments, as the Commissioners point out, are very incon- 
clusive. At one time part of the Arab empire of Bagh- 
dad, the disputed district became, later, a unit of tha 
Mongol empire; but for nearly four hundred years it 
has been incorporated in the territories of the Osmanlis. 
Decentralized administrations, local and hereditary 
khalifates, emirates, and sherifiats have, however, been 
the distinguishing features of all Moslemic dominions, 
and Ottoman sovereignty over the disputed territory has 
been effective neither over the whole territory nor at alli 
periods. The suzerainty of the Turkish Government ha; 
often been little more than nominal, and the district has 
generally been administered locally, or from Baghdad, 

Ethnographically, the population of the disputed 
territory represent “ the result of four thousand years of 
conflict and racial intermixture.’’ The country is a 
meeting point of Kurds, Arabs, Assyrians, Turks, and 
Jews. The races are not separated by any clear dividing 
line; the mountaineers have filtered into the plain ; the 
nomad Bedouin has settled on the Tigris; the Turk has 
mingled with both ; and this perpetual racial movement 
is not even slowing down. Characteristics derived from 
race, language, and habits are equally subject to change. 
The nomad Kurd adopts the way of life of the agricul- 
tural Arab; the Arab intermarries with the Kurd and 
becomes chief of a Kurdish tribe ; the Turk intermarries 
with Kurd and Arab. The Yazidi (a Moslemo-Magian 
people), the Jews, and the Assyrian-Christians show a 
greater degree of racial fixity ; but they are not strong 
enough numerically to settle the problem. To com- 
plicate the difficulties of drawing an ethnographical 
frontier, the towns inhabited by Turkish majorities lie 
in the southern part of the territory, in the direction of 
Iraq, while Mosul, an Arab town, is in the centre of the 
northern part. The only compact masses inhabiting 
large areas are the Kurds (who form five-eighths of the 
population) and the Arabs. A line following the Tigris 
down to its confluence with the Lesser Zab would 
roughly divide these two races, but, as the Commis- 
sioners point out, would have the effect of cutting off 
Mosul from its economic hinterland. 

A scientific partition on purely racial lines is thus 
impossible, and the Commissioners reject equally a 
plebiscite of the population. A provisional neutral 
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administration, with a strong police force of neutral 
troops, would be absolutely necessary to prevent the 
excitement of the racial propaganda generating a civil 
war, and even if this safeguard could be provided, the 
influence of the tribal chiefs and landowners, of tribal 
rivalries and personal quarrels, would prevent the result 
from having much value as a representation of the true 
wishes of the people, apart from a small, educated class. 

The Commissioners’ own conclusions, as the result 
of their personal investigations, are that, taking the 
territory as a whole, the preponderance of feeling is in 
favour of unity with Iraq rather than with Turkey. 
They find, however, no evidence of any national feeling 
for Iraq except among a small section of educated Arabs, 
and they believe the preference for Iraq to be dependent 
mainly on economic considerations, and on the hope of 
security and good administration under the mandate. 
Apart from these considerations they believe that the 
majority of those they interviewed would have preferred 
a return to Turkey to incorporation in Iraq. These 
conclusions will be violently disputed; but the Com- 
missioners’ narrative of their inquiry leaves the im- 
pression that it probably gave as fair a test of the wishes 
of the people as any that could be devised. The Com- 
missioners state, however, that the preferences expressed 
were so variable, and so hedged by conditions, that they 
cannot be taken as the sole basis of a decision. 

The economic arguments for union with Iraq are 
undoubtedly very strong. There is little direct trade 
with Turkey, and the trade route to Baghdad is of vastly 
greater importance than that to Syria. The districts of 
Sulaimaniya, Kifri and Kirkuk, in the south, trade 
almost exclusively with Baghdad. Mosul, being the 
general trade centre for the surrounding country, would 
suffer less by detachment from Iraq; but its economic 
affinities are with Iraq rather than with Turkey, and it 
is not of capital importance to Anatolia or Syria. 

Having thus surveyed the facts, the Commission 
proceeds to consider alternative solutions. From the 
standpoint ‘‘ of the interests of the population con- 
cerned,’’ the Commission considers that ‘‘ it would be to 
some advantage that the disputed area should not be 
partitioned.’ It would be better to assign it wholly 
either to Iraq or Turkey, subject to the qualifications, 
(1) in the latter case, that Iraq should retain the region 
of the river Diala, for the purposes of the irrigation 
scheme on which the prosperity of the country absolutely 
depends ; (2) in the former case, that the present pro- 
visional ‘‘ Brussels line ’’ would make about as good a 
frontier as the more northerly line proposed by the 
British Government. Of these two alternatives, the 
Commissioners (still confining themselves to the interests 
of the people of the Mosul area) prefer incorporation in 
Iraq, subject to one very important condition. They are 
frankly sceptical as to the ability of Iraq at the present 
time to govern an extended territory, or even to main- 
tain its own internal stability, if deprived of British 
support. Their suggestion in favour of Iraq is, there- 
fore, conditional on the maintenance of the British man- 
date for at least twenty-five years. Failing this, they 
consider that the interests of the people would be better 
served by a return to Turkey of everything but the 
region of the Diala, even at the cost of economic 
disadvantages, and of sacrificing the advantage of the 
Brussels line as a natural and strategic frontier. 

But the Commissioners are careful not to ‘‘ recom- 
mend ”’ either of these courses. There are other con- 
siderations to be weighed—in particular, the need of 
securing a durable peace. They do not feel themselves 
““ competent to determine the value of this argument,”’ 
but they hint that when it is taken into account the 


Council may think it best after all to partition the area, 
and for this eventuality they propose a line north of the 
Lesser Zab, which would give the town of Mosul to 
Turkey, but leave to Iraq the districts which are most 
dependent on trade with Baghdad. 

Such in broad outline are the views of the Com- 
mission. It is obvious that the British Government is 
faced with a problem of the first importance. Whatever 
the ultimate findings of the Council of the League, it 
will be only natural if it seeks first to define the choices 
open to it by ascertaining the attitudes of Britain and 
Iraq towards an extension of our mandate to a quarter 
of a century. Suppose Iraq is ready to accept this exten- 
sion for the sake of retaining Mosul, are we ready to 
accept it? Our réle in Iraq is a costly one. It costs us 
over £4 millions annually just now, in time of peace and 
comparative security, and after the provision for defence 
has been drastically curtailed. But if Mosul is assigned 
to Iraq, the future may not be one of peace and com- 
parative security. Turkey, though pledged to accept 
the findings of the League, may remain unreconciled, a 
perpetual source of menace. This, of course, is what 
the Commission means by its hint that the interests of 
a durable peace may point towards partition. Can the 
British people, none too happily circumstanced, afford to 
accept the obligation of protecting Iraq against a con- 
siderable risk of Turkish attack, if they can honourably 
decline to do so? And can we not decline quite honour- 
ably, inasmuch as our present mandate is limited to 
three more years at the instance of the Arabs themselves ! 
These are questions which should make the Cabinet 
pause, before they give rein to the vigorous Imperialism 
of the Middle-East Department. 

But we shall not now dwell further on this question. 
The Mosul Report has a larger significance than the 
problems which it raises for Great Britain. It was a 
matter of vital concern to the prestige of the League of 
Nations that, in this first big dispute referred to it by 
a Western and an Oriental Power, the report of the 
Commissioners should be such as to encourage confidence 
in the capacity and impartiality of the League. We do 
not think that any fair-minded person, studying the 
report at first hand and without bias, can doubt that 
this result has been achieved. 


THE NEW MOROCCAN ADVENTURE 
Paris, Aucust 251Tn, 1925. 


AURES sometimes made mistakes like everybody else, 

J but he was usually right about questions of foreign 
policy, and his predictions have been fulfilled with 
remarkable exactitude. He and Anatole France were 
the two men that saw quite clearly whither French 
foreign policy was leading their country. Both of them 
foretold almost in detail the consequences of the French 
alliance with Russia, to which Jaurés was opposed from 
the moment when it was first suggested. On February 
26th, 1887, some years before he became a Socialist, 
he wrote in the Dépfcue pre Tovutouse that the next 
European war would be caused by a quarrel between 
Austria and Russia about the Balkans and that a Russian 
alliance would drag France into it. Nobody paid the 
least attention at the time to this prophecy, but Jaurés 
lived just long enough to see it fulfilled twenty-seven 
years later. His fellow-countrymen refused to listen to 
him when he was alive, but they have transferred his 
remains to the Panthéon. I wish it were possible to 
think that this posthumous honour indicated a disposi- 
tion to repair past errors so far as they are reparable 
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by acting on his advice in the future, but the war in 
Morocco on which the French Government has now 
definitely embarked does not suggest that. 

Jaurés was as strongly opposed from the first to the 
Moroccan adventure as he had been to the Russian 
alliance, not because he was a Socialist, but because 
he was a genius and saw further into the future than 
anybody else. He foresaw that France, already possessed 
of a colonial empire too large for a country with no 
surplus population and no taste for colonization, was 
biting off more than she could chew. Ironically enough, 
the secret treaty of 1904, by which England generously 
bartered Morocco for Egypt, incidentally violating the 
Madrid Convention of 1880, which both England and 
France had signed, was made by the Combes Govern- 
ment—the Government of the Bloc des Gauches, which 
Jaurts supported. He knew nothing, of course, about 
the secret clauses of the Anglo-French Convention of 
April 8th, 1904, but he opposed the Moroccan policy of 
the Government so far as it was publicly known, and it 
was the primary cause of the break-up of the Bloc des 
Gauches. Now another Government of the Left, which 
was until the other day the Government of the Cartel 
des Gauches, is carrying the pclicy of 1904 to its logical 
conclusion, but there is no Jaurés to point out the 
danger. His followers, after having acquiesced in the 
Moroccan policy of M. Painlevé until it was too late to 
resist it effectively, have now tardily discovered that they 
do not approve of it. I confess that I cannot take their 
opposition very seriously. 

The place to insist on a full exposition of that policy 
was the Chamber of Deputies, and the time was before 
Parliament adjourned. The Socialists allowed Parlia- 
ment to adjourn without having obtained any informa- 
tion about the Moroccan policy of the Government. They 
did not even insist on knowing the terms of peace offered 
to Abd-el-Krim, but were content with the assurance 
that they were ‘‘ generous” and would be published 
later. They did not, it is true, vote for the Moroccan 
credits, but they did not vote against them. Abstention 
in such circumstances seems to me the one course that 
is indefensible. If it be necessary to continue the war 
in Morocco, it is a duty to give the Government the 
means to continue it. In the other alternative, it is a 
duty to refuse them. I hope that I am not unduly 
suspicious, but the whole policy of M. Léon Blum 
suggests a desire on his part to escape responsibility for 
the policy of the Government, while abstaining from 
anything that might hamper it. It may, of course, be 
a mere coincidence that the moment chosen vy the 
Socialist Party to secede—temporarily and conditionally 
—from the Cartel des Gauches is just the moment that 
suits the convenience of the Government, which is thus 
given a free hand to continue a policy warmly supported 
by all the Nationalist and militarist elements in the 
country. It would be compromising for the Government 
just now to include the Socialists officially in its majority. 
If, as is hoped, the Moroccan campaign has been brought 
to a successful end when Parliament meets, reconcilia- 
tion will be easy on the basis of the fait accompli. The 
Socialists will be able to say that they have no responsi- 
bility for what has been done, but, as it has been done, 
there is no more to be said. If, on the other hand, the 


hopes of rapid military success have not been fulfilled, 
the Socialists will be able to attack the Government with 
the consciousness that public opinion is behind them. 
It is only a hypothesis on my part, of course, that 
M. Blum has something of this sort in his mind, but 
it is a hypothesis quite in accordance with the facts. 
In any case, the present amiable breach between the 


Government and the Socialist Party suits both sides. I 
do not think that Jaurés would have acted quite in the 
same way as M. Blum, but Jaurés is in the Panthéon. 

Up to now the predictions of Jaurés about the 
consequences of the Moroccan adventure have been 
fulfilled. Morocco has proved a calamitous acquisition 
to France. After having three times brought France 
to the verge of war with Germany, it was undoubtedly 
one of the causes of the European war. The danger 
now is internal rather than international. The war in 
Morocco is exceedingly unpopular. One has only to 
mention the subject in any shop, café, post office, public 
conveyance, or anywhere else to learn that. It is true 
that there is little agitation, but the calm is deceptive. 
The French go on silently acquiescing, sometimes for 
quite a long time, in a policy of which they disapprove, 
and when their patience is exhausted they flare up. 
The question is how long their patience will last. If, 
as the military authorities are said to predict, the war 
is over in six weeks or so, no doubt it will be all right, 
but I cannot help remembering that, on August Ist, 
1914, the same authorities were convinced that Germany 
would be beaten in three months, even if England 
remained neutral. Military men on the spot do not 
seem to share this optimism. Some of them go so far 
as to say that the war may easily last a year. The 
difficulties likely to be encountered in a country like the 
Riff, where the bridges, for example, are not strong 
enough to bear the weight of tanks or heavy artillery, 
are obvious. Unless the war is over before the wet 
season sets in, it will be necessary to suspend operations 
for some months. Remembering as I do what the 
temper in France was like in the spring of 1915, I doubt 
whether French opinion will stand such a delay. France 
was kept in the war—the world-war—by the policy of 
continually adjourning the victory for three months. 
In the spring of 1915 Maurice Barrés wrote in the 
Ecuo pE Paris: “ We can draw a bill at three months 
on the victory.’’ The bill was repeatedly renewed. But 
a method that only barely succeeded when French 
territory was invaded is hardly likely to succeed in the 
present case, for, to be quite candid, the majority of 
French people care very little about Morocco and still 
less about the Riff. The French Government is 
gambling on the chance of a rapid subjugation of Abd- 
el-Krim. It may win, but if it loses? Jaurés would, 
I think, have taken a much more serious view of the 
possible consequences than seems to be taken by his 
followers, to judge from the recent congress of the 
French Socialist Party. It was a dreary gathering, very 
different from the congresses of the days when the 
French Socialist Party was still a living force, and the 
only question that excited any interest at all was that 
of Parliamentary tactics. 

It is at such moments as this that one realizes to 
the full how much Jaurés counted for. He was the 
French Socialist Party, and he was much more. He was 
the one commanding figure in French politics. He 
would never have allowed the French Government to 
drift into the present situation without an attempt to 
restrain it. For the French Government has drifted 
into this war. Ultimately no doubt M. Poincaré is 
responsible. When Abd-el-Krim sent his brother to 
Paris in 1923 it would have been possible for M. Poin- 
caré to use his good offices to bring about peace between 
Spain and the Riff. It is difficult to believe that his 
refusal to do anything did not spring from the desire 
to take advantage of the Spanish discomfiture. This 
hypothesis is strengthened by the advance of the French 
troops into the disputed zone in the spring of last year 
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just before M. Poincaré went out of office. Although 
that advance has been represented even by M. Painlevé 
as a precaution against the attack that took place a 
year later, it is much more likely that it was its cause, 
amounting as it did to a blockade of the Riff on that 
side. M. Herriot cannot be acquitted of a share in the 
responsibility, for he seems to have hardly looked into 
the matter, and he just gave Marshal Lyautey a free 
hand. The whole business might have been averted by 
timely conversations with Abd-el-Krim, but Marshal 
Lyautey probably did not wish to avert it. The military 
view was and is that Abd-el-Krim must be crushed and 
the French protectorate, if necessary, extended to the 
Riff by arrangement with Spain. That view has been 
openly expressed in the French Press, and seems to 
have been now adopted by the French Government. If 
it be true that the terms offered to Abd-el-Krim by 
France and Spain include an “ autonomy ”’ with French 
officers for the police and Spanish officials in the civil 
administration, this amounts to a joint Franco-Spanish 
protectorate over the Riff. 

The Painlevé Cabinet, faced as they were by a 
fait accompli for whieh they had no responsibifity, were 
obliged to resist Abd-el-Krim’s attack on pain of losing 
Morocco. I believe that at first they sincerely desired 
to make peace if and when it could be made without 
sacrificing the French protectorate over the rest of 
Morocco, but no terms could be offered to Abd-el-Krim 
without the consent of Spain. France had no power to 
grant independence or autonomy to the Riff. It was 
therefore necessary to come to an agreement with Spain 
about peace terms, but the agreement actually arrived 
at was mainly one for continuing the war. It must 
have been known that Abd-el-Krim would never accept 
the terms offered. The refusal of the French Govern- 
ment to publish them, in spite of M. Painlevé’s under- 
taking that they should be published, suggests that 
they are obviously unacceptable. Abd-el-Krim’s refusal 
to receive them officially was no doubt due to a desire 
not to have to reject them and to leave the door open 
to negotiations. But the Quai d’Orsay, with the habi- 
tual French attachment to juridical forms, would not 
hear of negotiations with a rebel, on whom terms must 
be imposed. Since France and Spain are not at present 
in a position to impose terms, this meant that the war 
must continue. Why has M. Painlevé allowed himself 
to be dragged into such a position? 

In an article published this morning in the 
Quvotipren, which is supporting the policy of the Pain- 
levé Cabinet now that war is decided on after having 
attacked the Cabinet for not making peace at once on 
almost any terms, M. Guernut, the Secretary of the 
Ligue des Droits de 1’Homme, who is a Socialist, pro- 
fesses doubts about Abd-el-Krim’s aims. What, he 
asks, is to be done if Abd-el-Krim asks France to 
abandon Fez, or even the whole of Morocco? Yet Abd- 
el-Krim has officially informed the French and Spanish 
Governments that he wants nothing but the indepen- 
dence of the Riff. It may or may not be possible to 
grant the Riff independence, but the war is being con- 
tinued simply to prevent the Riff from having inde- 
pendence, not to save Morocco, and I doubt whether the 
French people will tolerate a long war for such a cause. 
If the war goes over the winter, it will hardly be possible 
to release the conscripts whose term of military service 
expires in October, and their retention under the colours 
will not be popular. Circumstances might arise in which 
the policy for which M. Guernut apologizes might lead 
to the very result that he desires to avert—the loss of 
Morocco. M. Painlevé is taking a tremendous risk, 


Rosert DELL. 


ENTERTAINMENTS IN THE PARK 
‘ T a time of acute crises in other spheres of politics, 


an interesting local government bill has been 

making its way rapidly through both Houses 
of Parliament, without the public paying very much 
attention to it. The Public Health Bill (1925) is an 
agreed measure. Its main purpose is to deprive the mem- 
bers of the Parliamentary bar of some of the plunder 
obtained from unnecessary labour and expenditure in 
Special Committees. The bill was promoted by agree- 
ment between those societies which look after joint muni- 
cipal interests in consultation with such bodies as the 
National Federation of Property Owners and the Land- 
owners’ Association, but without reference to any of the 
associations which look after the interest of theatrical 
industries and workers. It was not to be expected that 
a measure produced from such sources would contain 
very startling innovations. To quote Lord Emmott, by 
whom it was fostered in the House of Lords, it was ‘‘ a 
least common measure bill.’””’ But through a mass of 
complicated clauses dealing with infectious diseases, 
water-courses, and the naming of streets, a strange gleam 
of unexpected light was allowed to appear. 

In the original draft, presumably with the approval 
of those bodies who promoted the bill, there were some 
extraordinary clauses referring to the provision of en- 
tertainments in public open spaces. The original pur- 
pose of these clauses was almost completely nullified 
during the progress of the bill. Considering the char- 
acter of both Houses of Parliament, that was to be 
expected. But it is interesting that such proposals 
should ever have received sufficient agreed backing 
among the bodies responsible for the measure for them 
to be inserted at all. 

It was apparently the intention of those who drew 
up the bill to give adequate powers to local bodies to 
run any kind of entertainment in their open spaces. The 
authorities were also to be entitled to enclose, up to 
one-tenth of such land, for the purpose of erecting 
buildings in which the entertainments could be held 
and to levy a rate for this purpose up to twopence, or 
to any higher figure for which the permission of the 
Minister of Health might be obtained. If these clauses 
had been passed some curious situations would have 
arisen. In all large towns, except London, which as usual 
is excluded from the operation of the bill, the British 
National Opera Company, if it were content to perform 
on a site surrounded by green grass, could have obtained 
its long-sighed-for subsidy. Local authorities through- 
out the country, so long as they used land which had 
previously been considered as necessary open space, 
would have been entitled to provide at the ratepayers’ 
expense any kind of entertainment, from variety turns 
and cinematograph shows to socialist or patriotic pro- 
paganda, oratorios or grand opera. It is therefore not 
to be wondered at that Lord Banbury felt serious anxiety 
on behalf of the ratepayers. 

From the wide character of the proposals it may he 
concluded that those bodies which represent the massed 
mind of the people who work upon our local authorities 
are of the opinion that private enterprise does not cater 
satisfactorily for the amusement of the community. 
They desire that local authorities should have power to 
provide mental as well as physical recreation in their 
open spaces, and they appear to be determined that they 
should do so in a manner commensurable with their 
dignity. 

In the entertainments provided by private enter- 
prise, it is not commercially necessary that beauty, 
yirtue, or heroic qualities should be predominant. Such 
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charaeteristics are now termed “ highbrow,’’ and it is 
generally thought that quicker profits can be secured by 
eliminating them from popular amusements. For, apart 
from the fact that most people are thought to dislike 
intellectual effort, artists and producers need not be so 
skilled or so highly remunerated if the standard set is 
not too high. Even the Conservative majority on the 
London County Council, in their anxiety to save the 
ratepayers’ money on the entertainments provided in the 
parks, appear to have followed the example of private 
enterprise in this respect. At a cost to the ratepayers 
of some £10,000 a year—an infinitesimally small frac- 
tion of a penny rate—they are able to secure both bands 
and pierrot shows. And by employing for part-time, at 
a fabulously low salary (£250 per annum), a director of 
music, they avoid the provision, in any one of the parks 
or gardens, of an entertainment which would be worth 
the attention of any serious person or adequate to the 
dignity of a great city. It is no wonder therefore that 
our local authorities show signs of alarm at the state of 
the theatrical industry and the general attitude of the 
community towards entertainments. 

The main opposition to the clauses in question 
seems to have been instigated by the Society of West 
End Theatre Managers and the Entertainments Protec- 
tion Association. Many people might have been opposed 
to the proposals on the ground that “a least common 
measure bill ’’ was not a fair place for the introduction 
of such controversial matter. But the argument that 
the proposals, if they had been passed, would have 
created more unemployment in the theatrical industry 
is not easy to understand. It seems more probable that 
through further facilities for employment in the slack 
summer months, theatrical workers would have received 
benefit from them. One is tempted to suspect that the 
appeal which was made “ on behalf of the thousands 
employed in the industry, as well as on behalf of the 
thousands of shareholders,’?’ was made mainly in the 
interests of the latter. Anyway, Mr. Walter Payne and 
the Ratepayers’ Association between them seem to have 
knocked the whole sting out of the measure. Apparently 
the only new powers which focal authorities will possess 
as a result of Lord Jessel’s amendments, are those of 
giving occasional choral performances and showing cine- 
matograph films on health and disease. Stage plays are 
forbidden, and so are theatrical costumes and scenery. 
Even the harmless pageant cannot find its way round 
these rigid restrictions. 

It may be that the original clauses were loosely 
worded and that the measure was inappropriate for 
their introduction, but their presence has at least served 
a useful purpose. The Government has promised to in- 
troduce a larger and wider Public Health measure next 
year. It must be remembered that these clauses were 
only defeated in the House of Lords. By ventilating the 
subject the promoters of the bill have made it quite clear 
to the Minister of Health that he will not be justified in 
ignoring such questions in the bill which he intends to 
introduce in 1926. The need for some national standard 
in these matters, in London as well as elsewhere, is 
clearly indicated. R. G. RanDALL. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE EXCHANGE AND THE EXPORT TRADES 

Srr,—I am obliged for the prominence you give in your 
issue of August 15th to my letier under the above heading. 
I do not feel at all aggrieved at your footnote. Although I 
differ from it, it will help to clarify the minds of your 
readers. I have always thought with Milton that we ought 
to let Truth and Falsehood grapple. 





Surely no fair-minded person will deny that the restora- 
tion of sterling to gold parity is an enormous gain to this 
country in the matter ct the debt to America alone, enabling 
us, as it does, to pay off our annual instalments in dollars 
at a greatly reduced rate in pounds? Moreover, is it not 
perfectly clear that anything which raises the value of the 
pound sterling raises real wages and the purchasing power 
correspondingly? It is a mystery to me that the Labour 
Party do not seem to realize this—or is it only seeming ?— 
Yours, &., D. M. Srevenson. 

Glasgow. 

August 19th, 1925. 


[Certainly, the restoration of gold parity reduces the 
number of pounds which we have to find for the service of 
the American debt. But if proportionate deflation follows 
(as Sir Daniel, if we understand him aright, assumes) the 
real burden will be just the same. Sir Daniel cannot have 
it both ways, making light of a 10 per cent. cut in money: 
wages (as he did in his previous letter) on the ground that 
the lower wages will retain practically the same real value, 
while hailing a reduction in the sterling cost of the Ameri- 
can debt as “an enormous gain.”—Ep., Tur Nation.] 


Sm,—I do not think that either my friend Sir D. M. 
Stevenson or Mr. Becker has shaken the position of Tag 
Nation with regard to the Gold question. That the reversion 
to the Gold Standard was premature is incontestable. Its 
effect has been disastrous upon our export trades—just those 
industries (iron and steel, coal and cotton, textiles of all 
kinds, which last constitute roughly 48 per cent. of all our 
exports) which require favourable export conditions and upon 
which our economic prosperity largely depends. The return 
to Gold was equivalent to an increase in price of all our ex- 
ports—at a time when employers were clamouring for reduced 
costs—and the results were decreased trade, more unemploy- 
ment and—the coal subsidy. 

We know that the bankers and the employers of labour 
expected that internal deflation would be followed by re- 
ductions of wages in every industry and so matters would 
right themselves. But they reckoned without the Trade 
Unions, which are quite obviously determined not to accept 
any reduction whatever, regarding, as they do, any fall in 
prices as a rightful restoration of something they had previ- 
ously lost. And so, instead of the initial cut into industrial 
costs being made in miners’ wages, we have the nation saddled 
with a subsidy of uncertain dimensions in relief of coalowners’ 
losses. It is a heavy price to pay for the predilection of our 
financiers for a “ Gold Standard.” 

Personally I look upon the Gold Standard as being purely 
arbitrary and indeed out-of-date. Its chief defenders are the 
bankers whose interest it is to maintain a monetary system 
over which they have such complete control. The Rt. Hon. 
Mr. McKenna admitted that during 1922-24 our managed cur- 
rency had been kept more stable than one based on Gold, 
and his strongest argument for a Gold Standard was psycho- 
logical, not economic: “So long as nine people out of ten in 
every country think the Gold Standard the best, it is the 
best.” (Mr. McKenna, “ Economist ’?—31-1-25.) Or in other 
words: What nine-tenths of the people think, is best—just 
because they think it. And yet Mr. McKenna is our most 
brilliant and influential advocate of the Gold Standard.— 


Y 4 
ours, &c., W. GALLACHER, 


Glasgow. Director 8.C.W.S. 


FREUDIAN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

Srr,—I venture, as an outsider, to suggest that the truth 
about the importance to be attached to the ideas of Pro- 
fessor Freud lies somewhere between the views expressed by 
your learned correspondents. 

Professor Freud seems to me to be endowed, to the degree 
of genius, with the scientific imagination which can body 
forth an abundance of innovating ideas, shattering possi- 
bilities, working hypotheses, which have sufficient foundation 
in intuition and common experience to deserve the most 
patient and unprejudiced examination, and which contain, 
in all probability, both theories which will have to be dis- 
carded or altered out of recognition and also theories of great 
and permanent significance. 

But when it comes to the empirical or inductive proof of 
his theories, it is obvious that what we are offered in print is 
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hopelessly inadequate to the case—that is to say, a very small 
number of instances carried out in conditions not subject if 


objective control. Freudian practitieners tell us that they 
are personally acquainted with a much greater number of 
instances than those which have been published. But they 
must not complain if others base their criticisms merely on 
what is before them. 

I venture to say that at the present stage the argument 
in favour of Freudian theories would be very little weakened 
if it were to be admitted that every case published hitherto 
had been wholly invented by Professor Freud in order to 
illustrate his ideas and to make them more vivid to tne 
minds of his readers. That is to say, the case for considering 
them seriously mainly depends at present on the appeal 
which they make to our own intuitions as containing some- 
thing new and true about the way in which human psychology 
works, and very little indeed upon the so-called inductive 
verifications, so far as the latter have been published up- 
to-date. 

I suggest that Freud’s partisans might do well to admit 
this, and, on the other hand, that his critics should, without 
abating their criticism, allow that he deserves exceptionally 
serious and entirely unpartisan consideration, if only because 
he does seem to present himself to us, whether we like him 
or not, as one of the great disturbing, innovating geniuses of 
our age, that is to say as a sort of devil—yYours, &c., 

SIE. 


Smm,—Your various correspondents have touched upon 
most of the points which emphasize the weakness of the posi- 
tion occupied by supporters of the Freudian doctrines. 

It is nevertheless possible that your readers may not 
have fully grasped the question at issue, which crudely 
stated amounts to this: Does the theory of psycho-analysis 
rest upon a scientific basis, or does it depend upon imagina- 
tion? If it be scientific, its votaries may reasonably be 
expected to adduce in its favour such arguments as would 
be accepted by a scientist. If they are unable to do so, 
judgment must go by default. 

The whole structure rests-upon the following assump- 
tions: (1) An unconscious mind jn the Freudian sense ; (2) A 
dynamic Psyche ; (3) The interpretation of dreams. 

I presume Prof. Tansley has read Freud’s book on the 
interpretation of dreams. Has he there found any data 
which have been verified or which are capable of being veri- 
fied on lines such as would meet the demands of a critic 
accustomed to weigh scientific arguments? ~ Will he not 
rather be driven to confess that he has only found assertions 
resting upon no evidence whatever, excepting the too vivid 
imagination of the author? This applies not only to dreams, 
but also to the conceptions of the “ Freudian Unconscious ”’ 
and the dynamic Psyche. 

I confess that I read the book several times before I felt 
entitled to arrive at these conclusions. I suspected at first, 
but hesitated to believe that any author would bring out 
such bizarre views without some attempt at scientific proof. 





Repeated investigation, however, convinced me that the large 
volume contained no such proof.—Yours, &c., 
York. P. McBripe. 
August 24th, 1925. 


“THE CONTEMPTIBLE LITTLE ARMY” 
AND WAR PROPAGANDA 

Sm,—Mr. Ponsonby, in his anxiety to absolve the late 
Kaiser from having referred to our Expeditionary Force as 
the “ contemptible little army,” seems to have adopted the 
method used by counsel, when they have a bad case, of 
abusing the other side. When a man of Mr. Ponsonby’s posi- 
tion states that he has seen a “ collection of war lies, includ- 
ing excellent faked photographs, which were carefully 
circulated by each Government in each country,” I submit 
we are entitled to ask him to substantiate his statement. 
Will Mr. Ponsonby inform us if. he has seen such a collection, 
sanctioned, issued, and compiled under the authority of 
the British Government? And if so, was it knowingly circu- 
lated as lies, of deliberate intent? The date or year of issue 
should be given also. It is hardly necessary to ask for 
chapter and verse in the case of other Governments. If 
Mr. Ponsonby can give us particulars as to the British Gov- 
ernment, that will be quite enough.—Yours, &c., 

W. W. iH. Covrr. 


Srr,—There is another point with reference to the “ Old 
Contemptibles ” which requires to be definitely settled : what 
was the actual word used, or supposed to be used, by the 
Kaiser? I remember reading some years ago that it was 
“unbedeutend”’: if so, its translation by “contemptible ” 
was a master-stroke of propaganda.—Yours, &c., 

Cimiez, Nice. C. SaNKEY. 

August 18th, 1925. 


Sm,—Mr. Sotheran raises an intercsting point in his 
letter of the 15th inst. Some time ago it occurred to me— 
and my supposition has since been confirmed by a German 
friend—-that this notorious phrase might have been incor- 
rectly reported or translated. 

If the word used was “ licherlich”’ instead of “ liacher- 
liche,” the translation should have been “the contemptibly 
small army,’ not, it is true, a polite remark, but still not an 
insult.—Yours, &e., Leonarp F. Brenrens. 


“AM I A LIBERAL?” 

Srr,—Liberals will welcome Mr. Keynes’s suggestion that 
Sex Questions should be discussed by their Party. But 
any policy which results therefrom must be based on the 
Moral Law, which clearly forbids birth-control. Otherwise, 
Liberalism will find that the liberty it promises to women 
will degenerate into licence and that the British Empire will 
become depopulated.—Yours, &c., Anrrep J. ELLIson. 

August 18th, 1925. 


CONTEMPORARY WRITERS* 
III.—MR. T. S. ELIOT 


By EDWIN 


said more things about the art of literature which 

are at once new and incontrovertible than Mr. 
T. S. Eliot. He has written very little. His criticism 
is contained in “The Sacred Wood,’’ a small book, 
and in “ Homage to Dryden,”’ a still smaller one. With 
every subject he has attempted he has only made a be- 
ginning, said a few pregnant or subversive words, and 
stopped. His criticisms of Dante, Blake, Swinburne, 
and Dryden have the appearance of footnotes. The 
series of essays in “ The Sacred Wood ”’ on the problems 
of criticism end with a remarkable economy of genera- 
lization. Even in essays which are more full, in those 


T = is probably no writer of our time who has 





* No. L., treating of Mr. Lytton Strachey, and No. II., treating of 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence, appeared in THE NaTION of April 25th and 
July 4th respectively. 


MUIR. 


on Ben Jonson and Marvell, Mr. Eliot seems to be filling 
in the few strokes needed to complete a portrait rather 
than drawing an original one himself. 

This impression of incompleteness is largely mis- 
leading. It is only when one tries to discover what 
essential aspect of Jonson’s talent has been left untreated 
in Mr. Eliot’s essay that one realizes how nearly com- 
plete it is. His prose is deceptive because in it he exer- 
cises continuously the faculty, rare in our time, of always 
saying more than he appears to say. In his essays he 
seems most of the time to be concerned with minor points, 
but he is in reality concerned always with essential ones. 
His critical method consists in pressing a small lever and 
in thereby lifting an unsuspectedly heavy weight. His 
essays are full of sentences such as “ Swinburne’s -ntel- 
ligence is not defective, it is impure,’’ or “ We have no 
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prose to compare with Montaigne or Rabelais ’’: of ob- 
servations which do not appear important, but turn out 
to be those on which a really just generalization would 
be based. Accordingly his criticisms continuously zrow 
in interest: they are among the few written in our time 
to which one can go back and find something which ons 
perusal, or two, did not yield. In one way Mr. Eliot is 
the most complete critic of our time. What he does 
choose to say he says almost unassailably. He rarely 
sets down an opinion without being conscious of all that 
has already been said in favour of or against it, and his 
final pronunciation is not only something new, of the 
same solidity, the same order, as what has been said 
already; it is at once a summing-up and a revaluation. 
Noone writing to-day has a more strong sense of tra- 
dition. He has written profoundly of it in his essay 
“ Tradition and the Individual Talent,’’ saying that we 
are not merely judged by tradition but that we al:o 
modify it; that by adding one new work of art to those 
which constitute tradition we do something which is 
enough to change, however slightly, its character; and 
that thus tradition is a thing which is forever being 
worked out anew and recreated by the free activity of 
the artist. 

Admirable and profound words—yet why is it that 
in spite of them Mr. Eliot always appears to us to under- 
estimate the free character of tradition, the fact that in 
its living perpetuation it gives the artist his proper 
liberty, and is not so much a thing to be submitted to or 
imposed as to be discovered and welcomed? The in- 
fluence of tradition on Mr. Eliot’s criticism is not to 
make it uniformly bold and comprehensive, but more 
generally to make it too cautious. He often draws 
back where a genuinely classical writer, a writer in the 
full stream of tradition, knowing the dangers, seeing the 
raised eyebrows of all the past and hearing the warn- 
ings of the present, would have gone on. Mr. Eliot feels 
answerable to tradition for eyery judgment he makes: 
but this accepted responsibility, while it gives his 
criticism weight, sometimes makes it curiously timid. 
Thus, if his enthusiasms are never wild, his understate- 
ments sometimes are. One is struck by the sheer oddity 
when he deseribes Goethe’s “ Faust’ as “a very able 
and brilliant poem,’’ and when, admitting that a few 
‘“‘many-sided ’’? men must “ probably ’’ be conceded to 
history, he adds: “ Perhaps Leonardo da Vinci is such.”’ 
It is as easy to lose one’s sense of proportion through 
excessive caution as through excessive rashness. In these 
instances Mr. Eliot’s caution becomes mechanical, and 
functions where it is not needed and has no meaning. 

But if his criticism is sometimes weighed down by 
his sense of tradition, it is also enriched and enlightened 
by it. His great gift as a critic is that of seizing the 
artistic source and justification of a convention, the 
necessity in a poem of elements which may appear arti- 
ficial, the real virtue of a school, the essential law of a 
work of art. He makes every work live while he con- 
siders it, for he sees its articulations, the necessity for 
them, and their living functioning. Thus, though at 
times he may appear to be concerned with craftsmanship 
alone, he is in reality concerned with the organic 
structure, trying to discover whether it is a living body 
or merely an.agglomeration of dead parts. He does not 
show a writer’s “ qualities,’’ therefore, but the principles 
of his art. The reward of this difficult and concentrated 
way of approach is that in Mr. Eliot’s criticism the work 
of art, stripped of all incidentals, shines with its own 
essential light, and that in an immediate way the artistic 
problem is brought before us. In penetration, know- 
ledge, intuitive apprehension of the inner laws of a 
poem, Mr. Eliot deserves to be ranked with the chief 
English critics. 

His criticism has had a considerable influence on 
younger writers: his poetry has had perhaps even a 
greater influence. But his influence as poet has not been 
in the same direction as his influence as critic. The 
author of “ The Sacred Wood ’’ and “ Sweeney Erect ”’ 
is obviously a writer of contrasts. Certainly the poet 
in Mr. Eliot sets out to obey the critic. The idea, for 
example, that since the Elizabethan era poetry has been 
losing its complexity, its richness, contrast, surprise, 





subtlety—a favourite idea of Mr. Eliot’s, and a very 
fruitful one—is as clearly to be seen in his poetry as in 
his criticism. His poetry does attempt to restore some 
of the psychological richness of Elizabethan poetry, to 
be more full and diverse, to ‘attain a new and more 
vigorous beauty. But in aiming at one thing it in 
reality achieves another. It has not the fullness and 
suppleness, the mixture of extreme refinement and 
natural coarseness of Elizabethan poetry. These ele- 
ments are present, it is true, in it; “ The Waste Land ”’ 
has extreme refinement and extreme coarseness ; but they 
are not harmoniously and variously combined, producing 
a diversity of rich effects ; they are set down side by side, 
in contrast, not in combination. Mr. Eliot’s poetry is 
in reality very narrow, and in spite of its great refine- 
ment of sensibility, very simple. In the main it is a 
statement of two opposed experiences: the experiences 
of beauty and ugliness, of art and reality, of literature 
and life. To Mr. Eliot in his poetry these are simple 
groups of reality ; their attributes remain constant ; they 
never pass into one another ; and there is no intermediate 
world of life connecting and modifying them. The plan 
of the early “ Sweeney Among the Nightingales ’’ is the 
same as that of “ The Waste Land.’’ The raw fact and 
the remembered vision, the banal and the rare, the crude 
= the exquisite, reality and art, are set down side by 
side. 
“The circles of the stormy moon 
Slide westward toward the River Plate, 
Death and the Raven drift above 
And Sweeney guards the horned gate 


“ Gloomy Orion and the 
Are veiled ; and hushed the shrunken seas ; 
The person in the Spanish cape 
Tries to sit on Sweeney’s knees. 


That is the simple contrast which one finds again and 
again in Mr. Eliot’s poetry; and all the poet’s admir- 
able subtlety of mind is directed not to varying the con- 
trast, but to making it as violent as possible. This he 
effects in two ways: by releasing the contrast suddenly 
at the moment when it will produce the maximum shock, 
and by refining the passages of formal beauty and psycho- 
logical obscenity until their juxtaposition has an element 
of horror. The former device is unworthy a serious 
poet; the latter has yielded Mr. Eliot many exquisite 
lines and a few passages expressing a curious mood, not 
of despair, nor of mere depression, but of something 
which seems to combine both and to pass beyond them :— 


“A rat crept softly through the vegetation 
Dragging its slimy belly on the bank, 
While I was fishing in the dull canal 
On a winter evening round behind the gashouse, 
Musing upon the king my brother’s wreck, 
And on the king my father’s death before him.”’ 


It is in passages such as this that Mr. Eliot has attained 
nearest to beauty in his portrayal of actual experience ; 
for in his passages of pure beauty the inspiration is 
almost always literature. This passage has the same 
quality as the earlier :— 


“The sable presbyters approach 
The avenue of penitence; 
The young are red and pustular, 
Clutching piaculative pence.’ 


It is the artistic realization of what Mr. Eliot failed to 
express, and betrayed, when he wrote :— 


“The red-eyed scavengers are creeping 
From Kentish Town and Golder’s Green.” 


It is, in short, the expression of a mood in which a 
hatred of squalor disguises a certain pleasure in squalor. 
This mood is not uncommon, as most people would have 
to admit if they had Mr. Eliot’s courage; and, could it 
be grasped with all its implications—as Baudelaire 
grasped similar moods—it would no doubt be found to 
be profoundly significant. But Mr. Eliot does not grasp 
its implications. His presentation of it is at once bold 
and timid—it is inconclusive, and, one feels, deliber- 
ately so. The mood is not pulled out into the light 
frankly and cleanly as one of Mr. Eliot’s Elizabethans, 
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for instance, would have pulled it out. And it is for 
this reason that his poetry is sometimes displeasing, as 
all things fragmentary and unrealized are. It is not 
displeasing because the poet expresses his anguish so fully 
that we cannot endure it, but because he does not express 
it fully enough. For when the sense of the pain of life 
is fully expressed, with nothing kept back, with no self- 
protecting veil between the poet and his suffering, it 
brings release. And release Mr. Eliot’s poetry rarely 
attains. It is not false or shallow, but it is inconclusive : 
it lacks immediacy and importance. It expresses an atti- 
tude to life, not a principle of life. The difference 
between 
“Non val cosa nessuna 

I moti tuoi, né di sospiri é degna 

La terra. Amaro e noia 

La vita, altro mai nulla; e fango é il mondo,” 


to quote a poet who had even more than Mr. Eliot’s 
gloom, and 


“ Then how should I begin . 
To spit out all the butt-ends of my days and ways? 


is a difference fundamentally in seriousness. As a poet 
Mr. Eliot lacks seriousness. He is bitter, melancholy, 
despairing, but he is not serious. There are moments 
when seriousness is given him. It is his in the two 
beautiful and terrible verses which conclude “ Sweeney 
Among the Nightingales ’’ :— 
“The host with someone indistinct 
Converses at the door apart, 
The nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 


“ And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 
And let their liquid droppings fall 
To stain the stiff, dishonoured shroud. 


” 


But when that seriousness is absent what is left? Not, 
indeed, a pose, but an attitude which will seem in another 
few years as obsolete as Byron’s or Musset’s seems to us 
now. It is, curiously enough, an attitude very like 
theirs. Disdain for life, loneliness of soul, the sardonic 
gesture, the mysterious sorrow—all these are in Mr. 
Eliot’s poetry. They are also in Mr. Huxley’s novels, 
they have been called the spirit of the age, and it is 
impossible to take them seriously. 

But although Mr. Eliot’s work has not the fullness 
and seriousness of great poetry and does not reflect the 
spirit of the age so much as a fashion, it is something 
beautifully finished and quite unique. In it an anguished 
vision of the world is expressed in light verse. In all 
Mr. Eliot’s finest poems, in the various poems about 
Sweeney, “ Burbank with a Baedeker,”’ “ Whispers of 
Immortality,’’ ‘“‘ The Love Song of Prufrock,’’ the mood 
and the treatment are deliberately too trivial for the 
theme. That is Mr. Eliot’s method, and it is one which 
can admirably render a deep loathing for life. Grief 
appears somehow both intensified and belittled when it 
is expressed in the most artificial terms the poet can find ; 
disgust assumes the importance of a conviction steadily 
held when pains are taken to discover the most polished 
formula for it. 


“ But though I have wept and fasted, wept and prayed, 

Though I have seen my head (grown slightly bald) 
brought in upon a platter, 

I am no prophet—and here’s no great matter , 

I have seen the moment of my greatness flicker, 

And I have seen the eternal Footman hold my coat, 
and snicker, 

And in short, I was afraid.’’ 


_There everything is underlined, every word is written for 
effect, and we are intended to know it. In its hint of 
theatricality this poetry is like Heine’s, but the theatri- 
cality is not ironical, as Heine’s was. Heine could only 
have spoken of the eternal Footman with his tongue in 
his cheek; Mr. Eliot does so with perfect seriousness. 
His theatricality is always meant: he may often appear, 
but he very rarely is, ironical. His utterance is a sort 
of elegant bombast used sincerely ; and the real distinction 
of his “sable presbyters,”’ his Princesses Volupine, his 
Grishkins, is that they are not what they look, that is, 


creatures of a melodramatic fancy, but seriously intended 
symbols to body forth a genuine vision of life. Very few 
poets have used symbolism of a similar kind for a similar 
purpose, and to have done so establishes Mr. Eliot’s 
originality. At the same time it is clear that in these 
symbols a great variety of meanings could not be ex- 
pressed. And although his symbolism makes Mr. Eliot’s 
poetry arresting, piquant, unique, it makes him fatal to 
imitators and definitely a poet of inferior range. The 
instrument of expression he has forged would not serve 
for a great poet, and could not be used by an unskilful 
one. What value it can have for our time it is hard, 
therefore, to see. But the value of Mr. Eliot’s criticism, 
on the other hand, is palpably important, and will 
probably become more so. 


BIRDWATCHING IN THE RAIN 


HE woods are a sea of greenery, damp, warm, 
steaming greenery, and the rain patters gently 


and steadily as I sit on a fallen tree waiting and 
watching. On the left is a red-trunked dark-topped 
yew, a gnarled and creviced tree—in one of its holes have 
been reared many generations of coal tits. Are the 
lively little birds there now, I wonder, or is the latest 
family already launched into the world? I wait 
patiently, the warm rain pattering on my coat, but no 
coal tits appear. A blackbird flies over, a_ kestrel 
chatters somewhere in the trees behind me, a thrush 
sings as only a thrush can, and a missel-thrush, most 
self-important of all the woodland birds, alights on a tall 
oak, and catching sight of me, proceeds, in very uncom- 
plimentary language, to say what it thinks. Still abusive, 
it flies off, its chattering dying away down the covert. ‘lhe 
song thrush continues to sing; some rooks, evidently a 
family party that have just left their nest in the big 
rookery, caw hoarsely away in the trees, their raucous 
conversation coming harshly across the thrush’s song. A 
small rabbit appears, seemingly from nowhere—a 
moment ago there was nothing there, now it is sitti~ 
looking at me some three yards off. Its beady dark + 
regard me steadily, when suddenly, with a thump, 
warning thump, of its heels, it turns and flees, its bob- 
bing white tail being the last thing seen as it vanishes 
among the undergrowth. 

Getting up from my tree I stroll on, the wet bracken 
and brambles dripping water against my mackintosh, and 
the overhanging boughs dropping rivulets upon my hat- 
less head. Here is a rotten old birch tree beloved by the 
woodpeckers, who have riddled it in search of grubs; 
beyond is the badgers’ “ sett,’’ the wet earth before the 
holes bearing the imprints of the owners’ feet. Countless 
seedlings are growing in the loose soil drawn out of their 
earth by the badgers, but these seedlings will never grow 
any bigger, for already they are bruised and bent by the 
feet that pad over them each night. Those same feet 
have padded footpaths away through the undergrowth, 
highroads along which the badgers travel, and along 
which they fetch in bedding. Bits of fern and remnants 
of grass, littered around, tell how hard these creatures 
of the night must work to make a cosy nest somewhere 
far underground. 

Leaving the badgers’ earth, I pass out of the wood 
into an open though bracken-clad space, where I wait 
and watch a moment, but there is little to be seen ; only 
a hedgesparrow flitting across to the covert, and a rabbit 
hopping off in the same direction. The rain patters 
steadily on fern and brake, and I seek again the shelter 
of the trees. 

Here there is a piece of boggy marshy ground, with 
big oaks on the two sides, some blackthorn bushes and 
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briars on the other, and an open glade at its head. 
Walking quietly under the oak trees, where the ground 
is sound and dry, I am aware of many flutterings and 
twitterings, of many little voices. Looking about me, 
into the low-growing bushes, and the trees overhead, 
I become aware there are little feathered people on all 
sides. First there are two robins gazing with beady, 
inquisitive eyes from the undergrowth, perkily question- 
ing this invasion of their privacy; but the many voices, 
the little twitterings do not come from them, they come 
from a host of long-tailed tits. The trees and bushes 
seem full of the mites, flitting here, there, and every- 
where; hunting ceaselessly for grubs, now peering into 
a curled-up leaf, now hanging upside down to study the 
underside of a twig, but ever on the move. Really there 
cannot be more than fifteen or sixteen of them, 7.e., the 
two parents and their family of thirteen or fourteen 
youngsters, but being in imcessant movement they seem 
multiplied manyfold. 

Taking a step or two forward, to get a better view 
of them, I am startled by a largish bird flying up at my 
feet, which darts off with a peculiar zig-zag flight 
through the trees, a flight that tells what it is, namely, a 
woodcock. Hardly has it disappeared before another 
woodcock jumps up, and follows the first. From the 
manner in which they fly I wonder if they have chicks 
near, and search the oakleaf-covered ground for the 
young ones. A clutch of woodcock eggs hatched safely 
not far off, and I have several times heard the old birds 
calling, giving that peculiar deep booming cry they utter 
when burdened with family anxieties, yet the chicks 
are not to be found—have the beautiful little ones been 
drowned in the recent downpours? 

The tits are still busy in the bushes, paying no 
attention to me, and going on about their work as if 
no one was near. The fearless mites are fascinating to 
watch—such wee bundles of feather and activity, the 
daintiest of creatures in their light greys, dark greys, 
and browns, with their long tails distinguishing them 
from our other tits. They flit and they flutter, and 
pause now and again to shake-the raindrops from their 
feathers, but they are not wet, or even damp. Tired 
with their busy activities two of the mites draw together, 
cuddle up to one another on a twig, and sit like two litile 
love birds, preening their feathers cosily together. Still 
closer they cuddle, seeming to doze, indeed their eyes 
close for a second, but a moment later those bright black 
eyes are winking again, and once more the two little 
birds are on the move. Judging by their fresh, unworn 
plumage, they are young ones. There is a very shabby, 
worn-looking tit which is undoubtedly one of the parents. 
Well, the care of a family of fourteen or fifteen must 
be wearing! Query: how do the two poor little parents 
manage to feed and rear them, and how do they pack 
so many into the nest? The lovely lichen-covered 
domed nest is not very big—why doesn’t it burst long 
before the young are ready to fly! And last but not 
least, why is it that some of the chicks do not get 
smothered in the nest? for they must sit on the top of 
one another. I can only think that they are not so 
addicted to fresh air as we are, and that they can get 
sufficient for their needs through the walls of the nest, 
but they must be able to exist on a minimum of oxygen. 
Once, when drawing aside the branches of a bush so as 
to get a ghmpse of a tit’s nest, I inadvertently shook 
the nest. The young long-tailed tits, which had 
evidently been on the point of quitting it, immediately 
tumbled out. There was a _ perfect cascade of 
young birds, they simply poured from the nest—no 
conjurer’s hat was ever so inexhaustible, they seemed 


unending. As regards the question of their food supply, 
I fancy the tiny caterpillars of the wee green oak moth 
may help to solve the problem, at any rate I have seen 
the tits busy picking them off the trees, and we know 
the trees are often infested by myriads of them. 

The family watched are, of course, feeding them- 
selves now, and very busy they are about it. Suddenly, 
in their midst, I spy a short-tailed thicker tit, which, 
turning so that I can see its markings, reveals itself as a 
black-capped marsh tit—or is it a willow tit? The 
willow tit is a new species our scientists have made by 
subdividing the familiar marsh tit. This bird may well 
be the latter, for it has a very dark head, and the willow 
tit is distinguished by its larger and more velvety cap. 
It slips away from the long-tailed tit family and flies 
across the swampy glade, to some sallow bushes, decor- 
ated with much fluffy seed, that remains fluffy even in 
this rain. Working my way round the marshy ground, I 
try to keep an eye upon the tit, but it vanishes high up in 
an oak, and though I wait and watch does not reappear. 
Again I move on, and this time flush a hen pheasant. 
She flounders up out of the rank vegetation, almost 
blundering into me. Something runs into the grass, and 
something else into the bracken-—she was covering her 
brood to protect them from the rain, so I step aside to 
avoid disturbing the chicks more than can be helped. 

A pair of robins come hopping out of the bushes, 
robin-like curious to know what the bother is about; 
but it is raining more steadily than ever, and I am 
beginning to think birdwatching in the wet is not alto- 
gether a joke, but as I turn back I see something that 
impresses itself as a picture on the memory—a tiny grey- 
green willow warbler hawking for insects round a black- 
thorn bush, looking so delicate, so fairylike and fragile 
that it seems as if the rain must wash it away. 


Frances Pirt. 


SCIENCE 
THE “BUG-HUNTER” ON THE 
INTELLIGENCE STAFF 


HEN the House of Commons can sit on an 
\ X / August Bank Holiday to discuss the ravages 
of the Tomato Moth even the men of science 
will assent that that institution is showing signs of an 
awakening intelligence concerning the most formidable 
of man’s enemies. The Tomato Moth, whose onslaughts 
cost English agriculture many thousands of pounds every 
year, is but a small battalion in the vast and varied 
hosts that are threatening man’s place in Nature. Sir 
Arthur Shipley, in his vivacious little book on biology, 
recently published, pointed out that most of the proto- 
plasm of the world is locked up in the bodies of insects ; 
a remark perhaps of meagre interest to the non-scientific. 
Nevertheless, though of no consequence to the careless, 
it has a profound significance. 

Man, in his short life on this planet, has dispos- 
sessed the other mammals. He is now dominant. He 
abolishes competitive elephants, antelopes, lions and 
tigers, and of their fastnesses he makes rubber and sisal 
plantations, when he wants to. The wilderness is sub- 
dued. Where the jungle stood he grows motor tyres, 
cordage, and food. He has been, till recently, con- 
gratulating himself that his science—his control of 
natural forces—now enables him to do much as he 
pleases. 

Does it? A doubt has now entered into his calcu- 
lations. He is not quite so confident as he was. Insect 
life is challenging his domain. The scientist is aware of 
the fact—as the taxpayer in the street is not—that man’s 
dominance on this earth is but a late geographical 
feature. There was once an age of reptiles. Once rep- 
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tiles had things all their own way, on the land, in the 
waters, and in the air. For some reason they vanished 
from the earth. Why, nobody knows; but it is safe to 
say that the circumstances which favoured that form of 
life failed, and the reptiles went. Then again great 
mammals were in the ascendant; but man appeared, 
and at last conquered them. It would be hard luck for 
him if he were conquered, in his turn, by the flies and 
bugs. Yet it is a possibility which now he is beginning 
to examine with some apprehension. 

This year, as anyone with a garden knows, is a bad 
green-fly year. But go into a neighbouring wood, and 
examine the foliage of the trees. In some cases it has 
almost gone; a tree is stripped. But in all cases the 
trees are badly mutilated. This lowers the vitality of 
the trees, and may even kill them, as a man dies if for 
some reason he cannot breathe. Last week in a Surrey 
wood I counted the caterpillars of ten different species 
of destructive moths on but one oak; and in addition 
there were myriads of saw- and gall-flies, shield-bugs, 
aphides, and other pests. The fresh beauty of the 
summer was already ruined by this war. True, the 
birds seemed to be doing their best for us. I saw flocks 
of starlings going ‘‘ over the top ”’ in an effort to destroy 
the invaders. It was clear, however, that that invasion 
was not only past their control, but past any control 
even by man. 

We can control all forms of life except that form in 
which is locked up most of the protoplasm of the world. 
Great regions of cotton land in the Southern States are 
going out of cultivation because of a boll weevil. The 
weevil is like a tank in the insect army ; it is difficult to 
stop him, and if you hit him he is well armoured. And 
his name is legion. Weevils help largely to destroy that 
great percentage of crops and material wasted for us 
every year because we ‘have not learned yet what 
weapons to use in this war. 

The war, largely, has been brought about by our 
own industry and cleverness. We drain the swamp, 
clear the forest, turn over the prairies, and break into 
the life of those places. We upset the balance of Nature. 
There must be compensation—a readjustment of the 
balance. That is found on, say, our apple-trees, by 
capsid bugs. Indeed, the more we clear and cultivate, 
the more the number of pests we discover in our crops. 
In some parts of England and America to-day it is 
impossible for the small orchard keeper to raise a paying 
crop. There are too many new enemies of the fruit 
trees ; and new foes arrive each year. We have ruined 
their old haunts, and so they accommodate themselves 
on the cultivated ground. 

The seriousness of this problem is known only to 
entomologists and agriculturists. There has been sitting 
in London recently a conference of entomologists— 
twenty overseas Governments sent delegates to it—to 
devise tactics and strategy for this war. 

Its gravity may clearly be seen in a book just pub- 
lished for students, research workers, and others, by 
Messrs. Methuen. It is by the chief entomologist of 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station, Dr. Imms—‘‘ A 
General Text-Book of Entomology.’’ It happens to be 
an English book, and it also happens to be the best 
text-book of the subject in existence, a tribute to Rot- 
hamsted which is worth making. The book is sufficiently 
portentous of this new war, for it elaborates the pecu- 
liarities of the enemy in a way never before attempted, 
because the book is designed, ‘not only for scientists, but 
for the general reader who may be anxious for his flocks 
and his crops, whether they be turnips or bananas, 
potatoes or cocoanuts. 

It is only a few years since the “‘ bug-hunter ’’ was 
a spectacled figure of fun chasing a butterfly with a 
great net. Entomology was a collectors’ hobby, and 
meant butterflies and moths and the more brightly 
coloured beetles. But the entomologist to-day has 
gained the status held, say, by the civil engineer. 
Governments, watching revenues decrease through the 
depredation of pests, seek his aid in thorough alarm. 
And no problem which Sherlock Holmes ever had to 
solve could compare with the subtleties of the entomo- 
logist’s evasive and disastrous criminal. Big-game 





hunting is but child’s play to it. As Dr. Imms’s book 
makes clear, the ‘‘ bug-hunter ’’ wants a mental equip- 
ment, wants imagination, patience, courage in adver- 
sity, and perception in the dark, with which the Intelli- 
gence Section in war so often has to unriddle riddles in 
a way which looks like conjuring to the uninitiated 

G. C. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


“* Mirandolina,’ translated and adapted from ‘ La 
Locandiera ’ of Goldoni by Lady Gregory,’’ has been 
performed at the Hampstead Everyman Theatre. To 
say that no one who has seen the play well performed 
in its original language would enjoy this version is, 
no doubt, to lay oneself open to the charge of snobbish- 
ness. Nevertheless, with translation, and with acting 
and staging according to the Hammersmith conception 
of the eighteenth century, much of its charm is gone, 
the crispness of the dialogue and the convincingness of 
the characters have vanished. Mirandolina herself, 
whose lively personality comes through the artificiality 
of Goldoni’s play, is here become a perfectly ordinary 
hussy with a tediously monotonous brightness of manner, 
whose tricks are so obvious that even the mere types 
which Lady Gregory has substituted for the other 
characters could hardly have been taken in. No doubt 
this was partly due to Miss Ruth Bower’s acting, but 
she had a difficult task. Mr. Charles Carson was good 
as Captain Ripafratta. 

* * * 

It would appear that the public has some recog- 
nition of good acting, but is at the same time quite 
regardless of whether the play be good or bad. Only on 
this assumption can the revival of “ Lightnin’,’’ at the 
Savoy Theatre, be accounted for. The play (a sort of 
Wild West drama, with all the stock-in-trade of a cheap 
film) is entirely written round one _ character— 
“ Lightnin’,’’ the old drunkard and “ down-and-out.”’ 
The rest of the figures have no semblance of life, even 
in the hands of fairly capable exponents, but the authors 
of the play, Messrs. Winchell Smith and Frank Bacon, 
seem to have had a fairly solid conception of their one 
character. And Mr. Horace Hodges, by a piece of very 
fine realistic acting, has created the character, as he has 
created the whole play. When he is off the stage one 
can only yawn and wait for him to reappear; when he 
reappears, the play, sentimental and romantic as it is, 
becomes tolerable simply by reason of his charm and 
whimsicality. 

* * * 

Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Monday, August 31. “The Prisoners of War,’’ at the 

Playhouse. ; 

Tuesday, September 1. ‘‘ Beginner’s ‘Luck,’ at the 

Globe. 

Wednesday, September 2. ‘“ The London Revue,” at 
the Lyceum. 
Thursday, September 3. “ De Luxe Annie,’’ at Duke 
of York’s. 
Omicron. 


THE HAND 


Tus hand, Tod said, you see this hand— 
Four fingers and athumb.. . 

It’s difficult to understand .. . 

And Dan in kingdom-come! 


A hand like any other hand— 

The very same that he 

Gripped when he came, the first to land 
After ten months at sea. 


It’s difficult to understand, 

Now that Dan’s lying dead, 

That it’s still plump and brown, my hand, 
That should be shrunk and red ! 


WItFrip Grisson. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


WILLIAM 


HAVE been studying ‘‘ The Writings of William 
| Blake,’’ edited in three volumes by Geoffrey Keynes 

(Nonesuch Press, £5 17s. 6d.). The greatest credit 
is due to Mr. Keynes. No complete edition of Blake 
has ever previously been achieved, and to attempt it 
must have required immense courage and a passion for 
scholarship extremely rare in our degenerate and super- 
ficial age. Mr. Keynes’s modest preface gives one some 
faint idea of the difficulties of his task. There are prob- 
ably more inaccurate texts of Blake’s works than in the 
case of any other English poet, and this, as Mr. Keynes 
says, is due partly to his own fault, partly to the uncon- 
scious desire of many of his editors to make his words 
convey ‘‘a meaning desired by them instead of that 
which he intended,’ and partly to the extraordinary 
inaccuracy with which his manuscripts were originally 
transcribed. In the case of some of the poems, notably 
“‘ Vala, or the Four Zoas,’’ the texts of previous editions 
have been so corrupt ‘‘ that they can scarcely be regarded 
as reproducing Blake’s work at all.’’ Mr. Keynes has, 
therefore, rightly gone back to the original manuscripts, 
wherever that is possible, and has attempted to give us 
solely and exactly what Blake wrote. To do this has 
required a very high standard of scholarship. The result 
is a text and an edition to which the much-abused adjec- 
tive ‘‘ definitive ’’ may legitimately be applied. As 
regards apparatus criticus, Mr. Keynes is a model of 
editorial modesty and moderation ; his notes are strictly 
confined to the origin of the text and the actual readings 
or variations; he makes no attempt to write a commen- 
tary or to offer elucidation. 


* * * 


The publishers deserve almost as much praise as the 
editor. As examples of book production these three 
volumes are magnificent. The type, printing of the text 
and printing of the numerous plates, the ‘‘ page,’’ the 
paper and binding, are all admirable, and as a whole it 
is, in my opinion, the most beautiful production of the 
Nonesuch Press. It is only fair to mention the name of 
the printers, the Chiswick Press, who must share in the 
credit, for however much care and skill a book producer 
may devote to his work, his labours will be vain unless 
he finds a printer who is capable of treating printing as 
an art. 


- * * 


And since books are ultimately meant, I think, to be 
read, one comes finally to William Blake. What is one 
to say about the contents of these three beautiful 
volumes? For a mere literary journalist to say anything 
requires either great courage or great impertinence. Up 
to the time that I opened Mr. Keynes’s volumes all that 
I had really read of Blake was the lyrics, for a desultory 
and despondent looking at the prophetic books could not 
accurately be called reading. At first I thought that I 
would read straight through the three volumes before I 
wrote about them, but somewhere in Volume Two I be- 
came aware that, unless I live to be a very old man, 
driven by senility into mysticism, I shall never read the 
whole of ‘‘ Vala, or the Four Zoas,’”’ never read the end 
of “‘ Jerusalem.’’ Theoretically I would agree that no 
one has a right to criticize Blake who has not read and 
mastered the meaning of these cbscure poems; and I do 
not believe that it would be very difficult to master the 
meaning if one could bring oneself to read them. I am 
personally not going to read them, and therefore any- 





BLAKE 


thing that I write about Blake is based upon ignorance 
and presumption. Nevertheless I propose to write about 
him. 
* * * 

Blake was, I think, a lyric poet, a poetical genius, of 
a very high order. The famous lyrics, whch I have read 
again in Mr. Keynes’s edition, however many times one 
may read them, never lose their astonishing freshness 
and peculiar fascination. I do not know exactly what 
“Tyger, tyger, burning bright ’’ means, but its exact 
meaning is not very important. One will never cease 
to feel the thrill, the little ecstasy, which one felt on 
first reading the line :— 


“ Could twist the sinews of thy heart.’ 
These poems owe their greatness and their strange 
flavour partly to their combination of extreme simplicity 
and elusiveness. It is one of the seven literary wonders 
that a man could write as Blake did and yet avoid senti- 
mentality. That is due to his complete sincerity, but 
even so, it is a miracle that anyone, and above all an 
Englishman, should have written “The Little Black 
Boy”’ and not have fallen into the mighty abyss of 


sentimentality. 
* * 


Another characteristic of Blake, most marked in 
the lyrics, and indeed in all his writings, is the vivid- 
ness of his imagination. It was this quality which 
proved, in fact, his undoing. His imagination was not 
only extraordinarily exuberant, it was extraordinarily 
vivid, so that his highest flights of the imagination 
acquired naturally a kind of reality. Blake had a 
remarkably strong logical and argumentative side in 
his mind, as may be seen from his annotations to Lavater, 
Watson’s “ Apology,’’ and other books, which Mr. 
Keynes reprints; he was never in any danger of taking 
the step from imagination to hallucination which also 
divides sanity from insanity. But he allowed his 
imagination to become his master instead of his servant, 
with fatal effects upon his poetical genius and his powers 
as a writer. He did not mistake his imaginings for 
realities, but his imagination was so vivid and so power- 
ful that he was led to take its fruits as the indication 
and proof that some reality of a peculiar kind exists 
unattainable by reason. This is the ordinary common- 
place of mysticism, and Blake’s doctrine does not differ 
from that of other mystics, except that he finds his 
particular engine of eternal truth in what he calls 
“‘ Poetic Genius,’’ rather than some other mystical 
mathematics of the City of Heaven. I see no reason to 
believe that there is any short cut either to eternity 
or to truth, and hence all mysticism, however interesting 
or satisfactory it may be as a psychological experience, 
seems to me a delusion. That is no reason why it should 
not form the stuff of great poetry. Blake allows it to 
be that, and nothing more, in the lyrics. But in the 
prophetic books he is primarily not a poet, but the 
expounder and explainer and priest of some esoteric 
mystical doctrine and dogma which has to be deliberately 
shrouded in veils of symbolism and obscurity. There is 
fine poetry in patches in these books, but for the most 
part Blake has abandoned the réle of poet for that of 
preacher and teacher. I can sit at his feet as a poet, 
but I cannot become his pupil or one of his congregation, 
for I see no reason to believe that any of these gifted 
and imaginative men, from Synesius to William Blake, 
can give me eternal truth in some patent pill. 

Leonarp Woot. 
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REVIEWS 
ORIENTAL ART 


The Year-Book of Oriental Art aud Culture, 1924-1925. 
Edited by ARTHUR WALEY. 2 Vols. Text and Plates. 
(Benn. £5 5s.) 


Tue publishers have shown great courage in launching so 
difficult a venture as a year-book on Oriental Art in England, 
where Oriental scholarship is none too common, and where, 
in spite of one or two celebrated collections, there is nothing 
like the wealth of material that there is on the Continent. 
Having decided to do so, they wisely and fortunately suc- 
ceeded in getting Mr. Waley’s services as editor, and the 
result has succeeded beyond what one would have ventured 
to expect. There is, in fact, scarcely a dull or uninteresting 
article in the whole series, and, if the illustrations do not 
provide us with any new sensational masterpieces of Oriental 
art, they are excellently reproduced and contain a great many 
curious and some beautiful pieces. 

On the whole, the emphasis is rather on the cultural 
than on the esthetic value of Oriental objects, and this is 
a wise policy, because it is generally through cultural studies 
that we can get fresh perspectives of esthetic values, and 
because a very great amount of cultural investigatfons must 
be got through before we can arrive at such new points of 
view. 

In this respect the most stimulating article in the 
volume is Dr. Strzygowski’s essay on ‘‘ The Northern Stream 
of Art from Ireland to China.” It makes one rather giddy 
to be whirled across continents and through vast epochs of 
time in the train of the author’s speculative imagination. 
His plea amounts to something like a re-orientation of the 
whole historic perspective of European culture. It implies 
substituting an opposed Northern and Southern for the 
familiar Eastern-Western arrangement. Together with this 
the deepest moral implications are linked up with the 
technical habits of craftsmen. The South becomes the home 
of Imperialism and realistic representation in the round as 
opposed to the individualistic freedom and purely decorative 
craftsmanship of the North. In China and Ireland, the two 
extreme horns of the Northern culture, we see these ten- 
dencies more fully and purely than elsewhere, with the 
surprising result of the curious likenesses which Dr. 
Strzygowski points out. It so happens that among the 
plates in these volumes there is yet another instance of his 
thesis. Plate 42 represents an early Chinese bronze lid, and 
the decoration of the border has an extraordinary likeness 
to certain Norman designs which one suspects of having a 
Northern rather than an Italian origin. None the less one 
has the feeling that the examples given by Dr. Strzygowski 
are not in themselves enough to bear the vast speculative 
structure which he builds on them. No doubt he will 
elaborate at much greater length the very summary sketch 
of his theory which is all that he offers us here. Professor 
Elliot Smith is another contributor whose speculations are 
not impeded by vast distances of time or space, and he here 
adds another detail to his general theory of early streams of 
culture by tracing certain animal standards of Indonesia 
back to early Egyptian originals. It is a most ingenious 
speculation. 

For the rest, the essays are limited to more modest 
contributions to our knowledge. Mr. Creswell investigates 
the date of the much-discussed miniatures of Dr. Martin’s 
celebrated MS. of a Treatise on Automata, and makes out 
what appears to be an unanswerable case for a date at least 
a hundred years later than used to be accepted. The error 
has no doubt arisen from the fact that the MS. in question 
is a very masterly copy of an earlier version and has retained 
much of its primitive architectural grandeur, and only be- 
trays its later date in those ornamental details where the 
copyist felt free to do as he liked. Certainly the general 
impression of these drawings is more archaic than that of 
such works as the Morgan “ Bestiary,” which we must now 
consider anterior to the Martin MS. 

An article of unexpected interest is that of Mr. Karl 
With on “Small Chinese Steatite Carvings.’’ From an 
esthetic point of view these familiar bibelots are indeed 
almost completely negligible, but it is surprising what in- 
teresting cultural material the author has managed to extract 
from the study of them. They give us a clue to the whole 


world of middle-class Chinese life from the Ming dynasty 
onwards. 

Artistically, one of the most curious and puzzling objects 
figured is the clay figurine from Chinese Turkestan described 
by A. v. le Coq. Were this to have appeared without any 
clue as to its provenance it might have been difficult to think 
of it as having anything to do with China, but when one has 
the clue, it is not altogether difficult to find its analogies. 
It suggests to me the quicker, more spontaneous, more vital 
vision of the Western Chinese artists working in the tradi- 
tion of that peculiar baroque style which the later Greco- 
Indian sculpture developed. 

Mr. T. F. Carter traces some stages in the westward 
progress of the invention of printing on its way from China 
to Europe. He makes no allusion to the wood-block printing 
on textiles of Coptic Christian art, which antedate any known 
Chinese examples. Did this discovery die out without 
leaving any trace? 


R. F 


MR. SANTAYANA’S DIALOGUE 


Dialogues in Limbo. By Gkorae SANTAYANA, (Constable. 
10s. Gd.) ; 

PHuiosopHy, during the last twenty years, has suffered a 
hard fate. Not only has it been dethroned, it has been cut 
in half, like those four-armed, four-legged beings, in Plato’s 
myth, which were the originals of men. So we have now, 
on the one hand, logic, the male; on the other, poetry, the 
female. But also there is an intermediary kind, male and 
female at once, and of this Mr. Santayana is the most dis- 
tinguished living exponent. In his latest work he adopts 
the best form for his purpose, the Dialogue. A treatise 
would be too abstract, a poem too “simple, sensuous, and 
passionate.” What is required is a form where all speakers 
are given an equal chance, and all views have some truth, 
while none are exhaustively true. Of that form the con- 
summate master is Plato, in such earlier dialogues as the 
“ Pheedrus”’ and the “Symposium.” His lyre no one will 
strike again. But no living man can perform so well as Mr. 
Santayana on such an instrument as the English tongue can 
furnish. For he, like Plato, is a writer by instinct and 
training, and in this book his writing is at its best. 

The position over which the conversations play is the 
one set forth in the author’s “ Life of Reason.” Reality is 
a flux of atoms, but supervening upon these are the many 
forms of consciousness. How these two things are related 
is the Achilles’ heel of all physics. But that is not here 
the subject of discourse. Mr. Santayana, who is a humanist, 
does not value human ideas and jdeals the less because they 
arose out of a stratum that is indifferent to them. 
“ Naturalists,” on the other hand, as one of his characters 
observes, “are often betrayed by their understanding of 
origins into a sort of inhumanity; conscious of necessity, 
they grow careless to good and evil.” It must not, however, 
be supposed that, because ideals are important, they are 
therefore causes in nature. They are effects. “‘’Tis love 
that makes the world go round,’ and not, as idolatrous people 
imagine, the object of love. The object of love is passive and 
perhaps imaginary; it is whatever love happens to choose, 
prompted by an inner disposition in its organs.” Aristotle 
does indeed say that the heavenly bodies are moved by 
love of the prime Good, which thus becomes the principle 
of the universe. But Aristotle, it is suggested, did not really 
think what he seems to say. “ Doubtless,” the author makes 
Avicenna observe, “in his popular works he accommodated 
himself to the exigencies of current piety and of human 
conceit, seeming to make nature a product of morals, which 
is absurd; and the converse is evidently the truth.” 

But ideals are not unimportant because they are natural 
products, and the subject of these dialogues is their relative 
values. In a shadowy region, where the dead still live, but 
only with the life of thought—a poor ghostly life, as one of 
the characters complains—a stranger from the earth, dis- 
illusioned and wistful, meets and converses with Socrates, 
with Democritus the scientist, with Alcibiades, the brilliant 
man of the world, with Dionysius and Aristippus, hedonists 
and sceptics, and with Avicenna, the all-round man, who 
complains that his itch for philosophy has ruined his life. 
For Mr. Santayana is ironical even, and perhaps chiefly, 
against philosophy, as philosophers have commonly pursued 
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it. He is enamoured of youth, energy, action, and repelled 
by asceticism and dreams. The life of the Greeks, he seems 
to feel, is the happiest and noblest episode in the history 
of Man; and he represents Socrates as the champion of a 
“philanthropy” that is far enough away from what the 
word currently describes. In loving men Socrates loves 
wisdom and beauty and order. But even in Athens he found 
little enough of those qualities. 

“Tmages in the fancy never enamoured me; even in 
stone or marble I held them cheap, and had no heart to 
cheat myself with that semblance, while living beauty re- 
mained absent from the flesh, and from the soul of my 
countrymen, So little did the idea unrealized appease my 
hunger, that rather than starve on it I was content to love, 
or to pretend to love, naughty creatures like Athens or like 
Alcibiades ; they were the best I could find, little as they 
satisfied my heart. Ah, if you could only guide me to some 
fair country, no matter how remote, where men actually 
live happy and are perfect after their kind, I would instantly 
disown Athens, Hellas, and even the placid immortality 
which Pluto has granted me here, in order to go and live 
among those creatures and learn their ways. No dislike of 
travel will stop me, if once the good realized beckons me 
away. With what joy should I find that little city shining 
upon its hill, girt with impregnable walls that never held a 
traitor ; hours appointed for rising and exercising and feast- 
ing and singing; words approved and words forbidden ; 
prescribed garments or prescribed nakedness; sacred fes- 
tivals coming round with the sun, and pleasures set apart 
for youth and for age, for men and for women; for to such 
musical paces the spirit of man must move if it would be 
beautiful and holy.” 

In our later, more degenerate age, the Greek ideal has 
become irrelevant ; and so the Christian, in turn, is allowed 
his say: “If you asked me for my own opinion,” says the 
stranger from earth, “I should say that there is one great 
gift which our Prophet has bestowed on us, and that is 
himself. After all, is not that the best gift which a lover 
has to bestow, and the only one which a lover would much 
care to receive? That he should have walked among us; 
that he should have spoken those golden words, composed 
those parables so rich in simplicity, tenderness, and wisdom ; 
that he should have done those works of mercy in which the 
material miracle was but the spark for the new flame of 
charity which it kindled ; that he should have dismissed with 
a divine scorn and a perfect disillusion all the busy vanities 
of this world—the Pharisees with their orthodoxy, the Sad- 
ducees with their liberalism, the scribes with their scrip- 
tures; that he should have renounced family and nation 
and party and riches, and any other hope or notion of para- 
dise than this very liberation and self-surrender of the 
soul—that is his gift to mankind. Alone among dreaming 
mortals he seemed to be awake, because he knew that he 
was dreaming ; the images and passions which bring illusion 
to others, although he felt them, brought no illusion to him. 
He had enough sympathy with blind life to understand it, 
to forgive it, to heal its wounds, to cover its shame, and 
even to foster it when innocent; yet that very understand- 
ing compelled him to renourice it.all in his heart, continually 
draining his chalice to the dregs, and foreknowing the soli- 
tude of the cross. Thus the indwelling deity entirely trans- 
frured without shattering his humanity, and the flame of 
fove in him, though it rose and fell humanly as the miseries 
or the beauties of the world passed before his eyes, yet never 
had the least taint in it of impurity, moodiness, or favour. 
It was divine love, free from craving or decay. The saint 
and the blackguard alike were known to him at their true 
worth ; in both he could see something disfigured or unat- 
tained, perhaps hidden from their own eyes, and yet the 
sole reason and root of their being, something simple and 
worthy of love beneath all their weakness or perversity ; 
and the assurance of this divine love, so surprising and 
inexplicable, became to many the only warrant of their 
worth, and lent them courage not wholly to despise them- 
selves, but to seek and to cleanse the pure pearl in their 
dung-hill, on which his own eye rested, and not without 
reason to call him the saviour of their souls.” 

Confronted with this attitude, Socrates is unconvinced 
and unrepentant; and so, perhaps, is Mr. Santayana. But 
it would be unmannerly to try to tear away the veil he 
has chosen to interpose between himself and his readers. 


A dialogue is intended to conceal the author. Nor would 
it be a service to the reader to dish up in isolation any more 
fragments of this banquet. If enjoyed at all it must be 
enjoyed as a whole, since excerption is also perversion. The 
reader who is to enjoy it must be generous, ripe, and inapt for 
bawling and abuse. To such, be they few or many, we 
commend this little book. 


Suverdv cvvetoion 


G. Lowss DIcKINSON. 


ENGLISH POESIE 


Samuel Daniel: A Defence of Ryme. 1603,—Thomas Campion: 
Observations in the Art of English Poesie. 1602. (Hodley 
Head. 3s.) 

How to separate permanent from transitory, significant from 

trivial, in the mass of contemporary poetry? To do so will 

never be easy, but nowadays we are better off than the 

Elizabethans, who had the same problem to solve and were 

worse equipped for it than wo. Their particular difficulty 

is shown up well by these two pamphlets, in which the 
author of a Senecan tragedy proclaims the spontaneity of 
the English muse, and rhyme is denounced as injurious by 
one of the sweetest rhymers of the age. For we can guide 
our judgments by one standard which they entirely lacked 
—a long poetical ancestry of English classics. They stood 
at the beginning and had no examples of modern English 
far enough behind them to give them an idea of how the 
passage of time would tell. Nothing strictly modern had 
existed long enough to be either obliterated or definitely pre- 
served; and the only proved classic they could turn to, 

Chaucer, seemed as remote from them as now he does 

from us: he was already “so reverend an antiquity,” as 

Sidney said, that it was difficult to see the thread of con- 

tinuity between him and the new poetry that was about them. 

Samuel Daniel felt the want of such a standard, and 
his “ Defence of Ryme”’ is mainly a plea for faith in an 

English tradition. 


‘*, . . the few good things of this age, by comming together 
in one throng and press3 with the many bad, are not dis- 
cerned from them, but over-looked with them, and all taken 
to be alike. But when after-times shall make a quest of 
inquirie, to examine the best of this Age, peradventure there 
will be found in the now contemned recordes of Ryme, 
matter not unfitting the gravest Divine, and severest Lawyer 
in this kingdome.” 


But he was replying to Campion’s ‘“ Observations,’’ which 
advocated at once a scholarly revision of the English metres 
and the abandoning, as a barbarism, of rhyme. So Daniel 
took rhyme as a symbol of the native vigour of our poetry, 
which he declared would follow its own principles of growth 
in spite of the officious interferences of pedants. He wrote 
with enchanting eloquence. Time, to which he appealed, 
has shown that literature was most alive in a department 
which he did not consider in this book. But the spirit of 
his “ Defence” is true, even though it ignores the stage and 
its handling of unrhymed verse. 

After Daniel’s gallant persuasions, Campion’s drier 
observations on metre are like the words of Mercury after 
the songs of Apollo. And indeed he is sometimes tiresomely 
obscure. But in this edition the dice have been unfairly 
loaded against him. For in his short preface the editor 
describes the “Observations” as a “set of instructions for 
the use of classical metres in the English tongue,” and 
Campion himself as “ primarily a classical scholar.”” Now 
in his own eyes we should have thought that he was as much 
a doctor as a scholar, and more a musician than either. Any- 
how, his purpose in the “Art of English Poesie”’ is less 
pedantic than it sounds. He treats rhyme hardly, calls it 
barbarous, and says it encourages scribblers and deters many 
excellent wits from the exercise of poetry. But what he 
really goes on to prove is that there is more in English verse 
than a fixed number of syllables and a closing jingle. 
Gascoigne, much earlier, had complained of the dull rigidity 
of unvarying lines: Campion now complains of rhyme as the 
chief enemy of a finer internal structure, which, he main- 
tains, is the most important part, containing possibilities 
worthy of consideration by the most cultured scholars or most 
fastidious artists. But he makes no attempt to foist Latin 
measures on to the English tongue, and only argues that 
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English verse, apart from its rhyme, has sufficient properties 
of quantity, stress, pause, and so on, to make it capable of 
as delicious modulations as ever were produced in the 
elaborate classical metres. The same arguments would have 
served for a vindication of the common verse of the play- 
house as standing not unworthily in the grand tradition of 
Greek and Latin poetry. 

It sounds odd that Campion, of all men, should hit so 
viciously at rhyme. But presumably he had not forgotten 
his lyrics: only, he regarded them as inseparable from the 
music to which they were intended to be sung. And in the 
unsigned preface to his and Rossiter’s book of Airs, printed 
a year earlier, it is clearly he who says that “ you shall find 
here only one song in Saphick verse, the rest are after the 
fascion of the time, eare-pleasing rimes without arte.” In 
literature “arte” was evidently bad for Campion ; certainly 
he is dullest as the propounder of his own reforms, most 
readable when pouring scorn on the “ childish titillation of 
riming.” So that although his arguments might really have 
supported some of the best of contemporary verse, the reader 
had every excuse for thinking otherwise, and for preferring 
to trust, with Daniel, to “Nature and a judicious eare.” 
Campion deserves well for attempting to analyze the middle 
course (which verse had in fact already taken) between 
strictly even iambic lines and the accentual imitations of 
classical metres, as recommended by Gabriel Harvey. His 
precepts, however, were less good than his examples, and 
the last word was rightly with Daniel and his faith in our 
native style, 

‘‘wherin so many honorable spirits have sacrificed to 

Memorie their dearest passions, shewing by what divine 


influence they have been moved, and under’ what starres they 
lived ”’ 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


The Old Houses of Stratford-upon-Avon, By H. E, Forrest, 

F.L.S. (Methuen. 7s, 6d ) 

Ir is a pity that Shakespeare was born at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. Mr. Forrest does not say this in so many words. But 
he implies it; and there is something to be said for his 
point of view. To the world at large Stratford is known 
merely as the poet’s birthplace, and the pilgrims who flock 
to it from all parts of the earth are drawn thither with the 
sole object of visiting his home. Shakespeare so completely 
monopolizes and colours their thoughts that they have no 
eyes for the fact that his shrine in Henley Street is not the 
only feature of this quiet little town that deserves inspec- 
tion. Stratford is, in fact, so rich in ancient houses, repre- 
senting every period since the fifteenth century, that it is one 
of the most perfect specimens remaining of an old English 
town. Though the tide of battle has flowed as near to it as 
Evesham, Worcester, and Tewkesbury, its own peace has 
never been disturbed, and, were it not for the inescapable 
Shakespeare, its records would have nothing to distract the 
visitor’s mind from hearing the things of which its old 
houses try to speak—namely, the social customs of bygone 
generations of ordinary men, which are so much more truly 
“history ” than the stirring incidents and great personalities 
beloved of the conventional text-book writer. 

Such is Mr. Forrest’s point of view. Not that he ignores 
Shakespeare. He even comes forward with the claim of a 
new topographical discovery in relation to him. He is con- 
vinced that the ‘“ Great House,” which scholars have hitherto 
wrongly taken to be the same as the poet’s “New Place,” 
was in reality erected by Sir Hugh Clopton—not as a “ Hall,” 
but for business purposes—and that it was the building row 
known as the “Shakespeare Hotel.” But, apart from this 
one excursion into controversy, Mr. Forrest keeps Shake- 
speare in the background. He is more concerned with the 
curriers and tanners, skinners and fellmongers, saddlers 
and glovers, corvisors and whittawers, fullers and coverlet- 
makers, who in centuries past made up the normal popula- 
tion of a town whose industries were mainly connected with 
agriculture, and especially with live-stock. Mr. Forrest’s 
intimate knowledge of architecture has been of invaluable 
service to him in his researches, which, however, have been 
rendered more fruitful by reason of the fact that to this day 
most of the old houses in Stratford belong to the Corpora- 
tion and that every lease granted since 1553 is preserved in 


their archives. Stratford offers, therefore, an uncommonly 
rich quarry for the student of social history, and Mr. Forrest 
has made excellent use of his opportunities. His own 
writing has little artistic merit. But he has so selected and 
arranged his material that it speaks for itself, and no reader 
with a spark of the real historic sense will fail to revel in 
the pages of this well produced and illustrated book. 


THE CHURCH AND CASAR 


The Early Church and the World. By C. J. Capoux. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 2ls,) 


TuE subject of this important work is the attitude of Jesus 
and his followers in the period preceding the settlement of 
religion under Constantine towards the non-Christian 
society around them. 

The author divides this period as a whole into six sub- 
sections: that dealing with Jesus Himself; those describing 
the earlier and later Apostolic Age, 'a.p 30-70 and 70-110 
respectively ; that of the earlier Apologists, 110-180; that 
of the Great Thinkers, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, &c., 
180-250 ; and that of the final struggle and settlement, 250- 
313. In each of the six he discusses the general attitude of 
Christians towards society and the State, dealing with the 
particular problems presented by education, family and sex 
life, war, property, slavery, and the like. The book is a 
mine of information, and will be indispensable to the 
student; no English writer covers, or attempts to cover, 
the same ground. 

Scaliger’s name for the second century of our era, the 
seculum ddndov, may be extended to the ante-Nicene age. 
It was the seed-time of later Christianity ; the institutions 
and beliefs of the modern Churches grew up in it “while 
men slept.” Both by the Reformed and the Unreformed it 
has been idealized out of recognition. Jewel’s “ Apology for 
the Church of England” is based upon it; on the other 
hand, that stalwart Protestant, the late Isaac Taylor, in 
a learned, but unreadable book—which, however, is more 
easily ridiculed than answered—“ Ancient Christianity and 
the Doctrines of the Oxford Tracts,” insists that “ popery is 
a practicable and a corrected expression of the Christianity of 
the Nicene Age.” 

The differentia of Primitive Christianity was enthu- 
siasm ; it was “in the Spirit.” Its enthusiasm was, however, 
in excess of its ethics. 

“The literature of-the period, notablv the Canons of 
Illiberis and Ancyra, reveal in an amazing way the pre- 
valence of sexual sins among professing Christians. Besides 
illicit intercourse between unmarried persons, the forms of 
crime most frequently deprecated were adultery and sodomy. 
.- . A Canon of the Council of Illiberis (A.D. 300) provides 
for the case of a Christian woman beating a slave girl so 
severely as to cause death.” 

If the Church had to deal with Christians of this type, 
the austerity of its penitential discipline was not, perhaps, as 
uncalled for as, in a milder age, we are apt to suppose. In 
this connection, however, Mr. Cadoux’s singular interpreta- 
tion of I Cor. vi. 16, to the effect that “intercourse with a 
prostitute imposes the duty of a permanent union,” cannot 
be seriously maintained. 

It is in connection with the chapters on the New Testa- 
ment record that differences of opinion will be most likely 
to arise: “ Peculiar difficulties beset the path of him who 
attempts, in these days, to put forward anything construc- 
tive or positive in regard to the historical Jesus.” The posi- 
tion taken is, as a whole, reasonable and judicious. The 
dilemma, either Ethical or Eschatological, is rightly 
rejected. The mind of Jesus is both, or neither, or some- 
thing between the two. And there is nothing statutory 
about his sayings; he spoke “as a man speaketh with his 
friend.”” The conceptions embodied in them are fluid :— 

“To impose a modern schematism of our own upon 
statements originally made by some great teacher of the 
past in a totally different sequence and combination always 
involves the risk of representing his meaning as being some- 
thing other than it really was. And in no case is this danger 
greater than in that of Jesus. It is fatally easy to read into 
= sayings more or other things than he meant to put into 

em. 

Mr. Cadoux sees “resist not evil” out of perspective. 
Loisy’s criticism on non-resistance is unanswerable: “ Un 
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pays ou tous les honnétes gens se conformeraient & ces 
maximes, au lieu de ressembler au royaume des cieux, serait 
le paradis des voleurs et des scélérats.” In vain do we try 
to get away from force as, in our present state, the ultima 
ratio: the spiritual penalties with which the Gospel 
threatens those who reject it are infinitely graver than those 
of the civil law. When Sohm denounces Kirchen-recht as 
unchristian, one can only answer him by the reminder that 
the actual falls short of the ideal. No one has dealt so 
successfully with this real and constantly recurring problem 
as Jowett in his essay on “The Law as the Strength of Sin.” 
Society, civil and religious alike, “is only to a certain 
extent based on Christian principle.” It conforms to the 
laws of social life and to human nature. And “the first 
solution of such difficulties is to admit them ; to acknowledge 
that the world in which we live is not the world of the first 
century ; and that the first Christians were not like our- 
selves.” 

If a minor criticism may be permitted, Mr. Cadoux’s 
“unconventional spelling of certain proper names ” is to be 
regretted. It is not easy to recognize “the Epistle of 
Jacob,” or “ Mariam the Mother of Jesus,” or ‘“ Hierony- 
mus,” or “Constantinopolis.” The rule seems to be that 
certain proper and geographical names in general use are 
Anglicized both in spelling and in pronunciation. We do not 
speak or write of Firenze, or Napoli, or Roma, but of 
Florence, Naples, and Rome. 


TWO SCANDINAVIAN NOVELISTS 


The Tree of the Folkungs. By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM, 

2 vols. (Gyldendal, 12s.) 

The Mistress of Husaby. By Siarip UNpsET. 2 vols. 

(Gyldendal. 12s.) 

TuesE books may be regarded as complementary, for they 
illustrate the recurrent influence of racial mythology and 
saga upon the Scandinavian mind, and the romantic reaction 
from realism, or, to be exact, the application of modern 
realistic methods to rich historic or heroic material. 

Verner von Heidenstam, who was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1916, leads the Swedish school of 
romanticism which is opposed to the passed realism of Strind- 
berg. In the present work he deals, in epic fashion, with 
the violent fortunes of the Folkung tribe that grasped Sweden 
for several generations and disappeared, in dissension, dur- 
ing the fourteenth century. The story looms from a mist 
of legends towards the close of the Viking age. Folke 
Filbyter, a sturdy Viking, yet peasant at heart, settles down, 
from his sea-raids, on unbroken land, intermarries with the 
dark thrall race, and gives his sons to the sea. In him 
the strength, tenacity, and all but the dramatic quality of 
his descendants, are comprised. Powerful, earthy, strangely 
human, he is the archetype of the land-owners who ruled 
the North in their assemblies. The growth of a nobility is 
indicated slowly, and in the second part of the story, two 
centuries later, we come to that rich feudalism in which 
monk, knight, and Viking jostle, and behind Christianity 
the older paganism moves and moulds men. The feud be- 
tween King Valdemar, given to dalliance and the harpstring, 
and the ambitious Magnus, is described with a wealth of 
detail in which, despite crusade, penance, and sophistication, 
the epic quality of an early century remains. 

Sigrid Undset deals, in terms of the modern domestic 
novel, with family life in the still heroic fourteenth century. 
In “The Mistress of Husaby,’”’ the second part of her great 
historic novel “Kristin Lavransdatter,’ the married life 
of Kristin on the wild, outlying farm of her husband, is 
described with extraordinary detail of object, custom, and 
thought. Womanly in her exactness of detail and her 
insight, Sigrid Undset renders the harshness of the age 
with masculine honesty. Her men characters, though in- 
directly treated, or perhaps avoided, are, nevertheless, vivid 
and convincing. Kristin is an unforgettable figure. Busied 
with her household duties, while carrying her first child 
conceived in shame and sin, she leads an intense secret 
life of fear, doubt, and hope, troubled by che past, her 
great love, and the remoteness of her husband, Erlend. The 
noise and action of the century come when Erlend takes 
part in the revolt against Magnus, the last of the Folkungs 


who became King of both Norway and Sweden. Yet behind 
all history is felt, here, the true reality of the family life 
and its daily needs. One looks forward to the last volume 
of this great Norwegian novel, which deals with the widow- 
hood of Kristin. The slightly archaic style adopted in the 
translation hardly compensates for the terse style of the 
original, based on the sagas and enriched by dialect words. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNLIKELY 


The Great Pacific War: a History of the American- 
Japanese Campaign of 1931-33. By Hrcror C. BywaTrER. 
(Constable. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Bywarter’s instructive history should make it clear to 
the dullest that the Japanese are both a very wicked and a 
very ingenious people. His main concern is with the strategy 
and tactics of the great struggle that broke out in 1930; but 
he is not indifferent to the moral issues. ‘“ For some years 
past,”” he writes, “ Japan had been looked at askance as a 
nation whose avowed militaristic tendencies were a danger 
to world peace” ; yet even in 1930, had the Japanese demands 
“ contained the smallest element of justice or equity,” war 
might have been averted. The Japanese Government, how- 
ever, were in no mood for concession. Faced with a revolu- 
tionary movement, the result of their own obstinate tyranny, 
they believed that the only alternative to civil war at home 
was a diversion abroad, and the ultimatum to America did, 
in fact, convert the “Hymn of Revolution ” into “ Banzais.”’ 

Even before the outbreak of war, the Japanese struck 
home. The Panama Canal was blocked by the “ Akashi 
Maru,” which appears to have concealed an enormous quan- 
tity of explosives beneath a cargo of heavy machinery, so 
skilfully as to defy detection by an American search party. 
An invasion of the Philippines followed, and here Mr. 
Bywater pays a just tribute to the resource of the aggressors, 
for “ every yard of the ground had been personally surveyed 
and mapped by Japanese officers,’’ who presumably con- 
cealed about their persons their ten-inch theodolites and 
beacons for main triangulation. Moreover, their merchant 
shipping had been so rapidly increased that whereas in 1924 
they possessed only 145 steamers of 12 knots and upwards, 
they were now able to transport an army of 100,000 men, with 
all their impedimenta, in vessels with a collective speed of 
12 knots, without calling on any of the 100 ships of 14 knots 
or more, which were kept running in ordinary trade. Mr. 
Bywater unfortunately does not enter into one point of great 
technical interest—the arrangements by which the necessary 
stream of drafts, munitions, and supplies was subsequently 
maintained, without interfering with essential trades. 

It is impossible to follow in detail the course of the 
operations. One is struck with the ingenuity of Japanese 
spies in blowing up, by means of a ground mine, a stretch 
of railway near the American defences in the Philippines ; 
for the tunnelling and laying of such a mine is not an opera- 
tion easily performed in secret. One is struck, too, by the 
tactical ability of the two American submarine commanders, 
who, attacking a fleet of transports, profited by a momentary 
confusion in the line to get inside a destroyer screen, an 
operation that, in the war of 1914-18, entailed about two 
hours’ manoeuvring into position. As they hit seven out of 
twenty-five ships, they certainly improved on any German 
or British records. 

Whom the gods wish to destroy, however, they first 
plunge into madness, and the turning-point of the war came 
through a Japanese blunder so incomprehensible that it can 
only be attributed to the finger of Providence. While per- 
fectly aware that the fundamental necessity for the Americans 
was to seize an advanced base in the Western Pacific, they 
overlooked the importance of the great natural harbour at 
Truk in the Carolines so entirely that they had not even 
removed the pole beacons marking the entrance. “ Why 
the Japanese had neglected to take even the most elementary 
precautions against the seizure of Truk” must, as Mr. 
Bywater says, “always remain a mystery,” except that it 
served the ends of poetic justice and helped to shorten the 
story. 

From this moment the Japanese were doomed, and their 
excessive readiness to be deceived by the operations of dummy 
battleships and by false attacks hastened the end. Look- 
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ing back on the whole record of the war, we can agree with 
Mr. Bywater that “ the historian may be permitted to marvel 
at the folly of Japan in wantonly attacking a country with 
whom she had no real cause for enmity, and whose friendship 
was, indeed, essential to her own welfare.” 

By the time the dramatic narrative of the struggle has 
reached this admirably moral climax, it is quite a shock to 
turn back to the Preface and learn that Mr. Bywater regards 
a war between Japan and America as “ happily improbable.” 
We believe this too, and we believe it will remain so; but 
that will not be Mr. Bywater’s fault. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE HANDBOOKS 


Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Famous Churches. Edited by 
GorDON Home, Eight Volumes. (Dent. 2s. 6d, each vol.) 


TuesE little books should commend themselves to the 
average man who likes the pill of architectural knowledge 
gilded with anecdotal human nature. They are handy, 
clearly printed, and as readably written as a newspaper, and 
they are profusely illustrated with pleasant engravings, 
excellent photographs, and drawings which, from the 
average man’s point of view, are satisfactorily photographic 
in character. Each book covers a good deal of ground. The 
book on Chester Cathedral, for instance, includes St. John’s 
Church at Chester, Manchester and Liverpool Cathedrals, 
Wenlock Priory, and other lesser edifices in the neighbour- 
hood ; that on St. David’s includes also chapters on Landaff, 
Brecon, and notes on Strata Florida and other ruined abbeys 
in Carmarthenshire. 

It is hard, however, to be tolerant of books on such a 
recondite subject as architecture—or relativity or engineer- 
ing—intended for the average man, that is to say, the kind 
of man who likes a smattering of knowledge on such recon- 
dite matters as art and abstract or applied sciences. This 
series of books, for instance, sets out to describe the eccle- 
siastical architecture of England, but “as the average visitor 
to cathedrals and abbeys is‘soon wearied by over-elaborate 
architectural detail,” the authors have been urged by the 
editor “ to emphasize the personal side of the buildings they 
are describing.” No doubt the effect desired has been 
achieved and will prove satisfactory from the point of view 
of the average man. 

3ut in England the average man happens to be a person 
of great consequence. He becomes a member of public 
bodies, boards, and committees of every kind. He has a 
voice in the choice of designs for public buildings, for hos- 
pitals, for war memorials. And it is probable that the 
lamentable results are as much due to the enormous amount 
of stereotyped superficial knowledge that is distributed as 
to any inherent inability of present-day English architects 
and sculptors to equal the achievement of their predecessors. 
The average man, cook’s son or duke’s son, if he is to know 
his place in such matters, ought now and again to be 
wearied by “ over-elaborate architectural detail.” If he is 
to be educated about such things, let him be so educated as 
to realize approximately the dimensions of his ignorance. 
When he is as educated as that, his views are more likely to 
be suggestive than they are when his attitude is, “I don’t 
know much about it, but I know what I like’’—as if it did 
not need as much time and study to learn one’s own likes 
as to master either the esthetic or the science of architecture. 

The authors of the first eight books of the series, Bea- 
trice Home, Edward Foord, Cecil Headlam, and Beresford 
Chancellor, do not naturally indulge in any very daring 
criticism. The Middle Ages were times of “universal 
artistry.” Wyatt is still altogether ‘“ unspeakable.” One 
wonders when someone will have the courage to claim that 
Wyatt's removal of the spire at Hereford was not altogether 
unjustified. Liverpool Cathedral marks the rebirth of “ the 
great building era.” For Mr. Foord, “It is, no doubt, a 
matter of taste, and comparisons are proverbially invidious 
—but the writer’s opinion is that Christian art should con- 
vey the idea of peace, and more than one of the gorgeous 
French facades have irritated him by reason of their bewil- 
dering mass of decoration.” But, on the other hand, he finds 
that the inverted arches at Wells enhance enormously the 
view across the transepts, producing the effect of “some 
fantastic palace erected by Djinns of the fabulists of the 


Thousand-and-One Nights.” 
writer was at Wells :— 

_‘* The sky was almost cloudless, and of that pure blue 
which is only seen in the aftermath of a storm: the turf 
— with the diamond-sparkle of innumerable rain- 

rops: and beyond its emerald expanse the wonderful 

frontage rose in solemn beauty, seeming to proclaim to the 
beholder the oft-forgotten watchword of the Christian faith 

—‘ Peace on Earth.’ ”’ 

For Mr. Cecil Headlam, who writes the book on Oxford 
and its neighbourhood, the Seven Virtues of Reynolds and 
Jervais are “ extraordinarily beautiful in pose, colour, feel- 
ing, and draughtsmanship,” though “they are an instance 
of art, great art, misapplied.’ “The glazier should paint 
in glass, not on glass.” But the defect being admitted, 
“let it be forgotten and forgiven for a moment, so that we 
may enjoy unalloyed the exquisite pleasure arising from the 
exceeding loveliness of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s cartoons.’’ 

It will be seen that these handbooks are, to some extent, 
written by and for those to whom art is what it was (if we 
accept Mr. Fry’s diagnosis) to Sir Claude Phillips, a 
ritualized religion. It takes a capital initial letter, and such 
phrases as “exceeding loveliness” may be used about it. 
And some knowledge of it is thought to be good for the 
average man. Well, if the average man agrees, there is no 
more to be said. 


And once when the same 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Up Hill, Down Dale. By EpEN PHILLPoTTs. (Hutchinson. 
48. 


The intrinsic merits of Mr. Eden Phillpotts have been 
vbscured, perhaps, by his productivity, but in theso sixteen 
short stories of his own Devonshire, his talent, with its 
clear limitations, is reasserted. Idiomatic, traditional, they 
have the authentic flavour and strength of the land, the 
stability and familiar richness of folk-life. In the story of 
a “wise woman,’’ which disturbs dim memories of witch- 
finding—in the episodic description, in ‘“ The Vamp-Dish,” 
of a lusty fight with bare fists a hundred years ago, while the 
funeral folk rested by the Coffin Stone—we feel that secret 
understanding of continuity. The fact that most of the 
ag are anecdotal, and based on practical humour, may 
e taken as a concession to popularity or not. The tragic 
side of rural life has, at least, been overdone. Humour, 
hidden from the stranger and predatory novelist, is prob- 
ably the secret natural strength of all folk. Do not the best 
stories told by the fire of a winter’s night tell of a lover that 
escaped from the gallows by a humorous, yet heroic, ruse, or 
of native shrewdness that can discomfit rogues if all come 
to bargaining, as in the tale, here, of Great Uncle Caunter 
and the Jew? From such an ingle these stories—their 
ingenuity emphasized by collection—seem to come. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Orvieto Dust. By WiLFRANc HuspBaRD, With Introduction 
by R. B, CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 


In the old hill city of Orvieto, where Etruscan, Roman, 
and Gothic dust have mingled, old Doctor Saturnino and 
Father Prudenzio, simple and delightful as their names, 
renew daily their ancient argument regarding dead civiliza- 
tions, differing in all things but their foolish love for the 
little scamp Romoletto, an orphan. Pondering over the 
future of that clear-eyed child, the Doctor reads at night the 
edifying life of Humillimus and the contrary account of 
the scandalous Lygdus, discovered by his friend beneath a 
pious palimpsest. The early struggles of the Church against 
Arianism are told in the former: bishop, hermit heretic, 
the Roman matron Flavia and the little Northern Queen 
Amalasuntha come distinctly, briefly, before us. Gracefully, 
with even more economy, we are told how Lygdus, libertine 
yet religious, in the classical sense of the word, offended 
Cybele, by witnessing the secret rites, hid like Achilles 
among women, and was beloved and followed by Chrysis. 
With untroubled skill and intuition, Mr. Hubbard seems to 
lay bare the Italian mind, so different from the Spanish, in 
early and modern periods. By the classical spirit, yet per- 
vasive colour, of his style, he recalls Pater, bui his irony 
and the humour and wise tenderness of tho setting are his 
own. The flavour of this book may be more easily tested 
than described, and may well please the discerning palate 
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Economic Consequences 
of Mr. Churchill. 
By J. M. KEYNES. 
“Mr, Keynes’ latest pamphlet . . deserves a 
large sale. But let no one buy it in hopes of 
finding entertaining polemical invective. Mr. 


Keynes cannot write drably, but his subject matter 
is both tough, and, if he is right, depressing ... . 
Mr. Keynes’ argument .. . . receives to-day the 
weighty support of Sir Josiah Stamp.” 
Manchester Guardian. 








«Mr, Keynes has the rare art of making difficult 
economic problems clear to the ordinary man.” 
Trish Statesman. 





On Sale at all Bookstalls and Booksellers 
and at the offices of “The Nation.” 











52, Tavistock Square, London, W.C 1. 
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By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 

Observer.—* A great novel. . . it is the sheer intensity and 
the high level of the treatment of the single passion that 
gives it the effect of a classic. . . . Every character lives 
and breathes . . . ‘ Rachel Marr’ is a giant among novels 
—one to buy, and read, and read again.” 

Times Literary Supphement.— Beyond: all question a very 
notable book . . . there is not one of the characters who does 
not live on in the memory after the last page has been 
turned.” 

Morning Post.—“ A remarkable novel.” 

Bookman.— One of the greatest of contemporary novels.” 

Yorkshire Post,—‘* Deserves to live, as it assuredly will.” 

Sunday Times.—‘‘ There are great stories which do not belong 
to any particular time, whose appeal will not be dimmed by 
the passing years. And it will be very generally admitted 
that to this category belongs that passionate and most moving 
story ‘Rachel Marr’. . . told in a well-nigh perfect way. 
. . - It is impossible not to be caught up in the glamour 
of it all. One’s heart goes out to Rachel. . . in Penrose you 
have one of the great figures of comedy.” 

Nation.—“‘ Most of the elements of greatness will be found in 
this story.” 

Daily Chronicle.-—‘‘ A masterpiece.” 


“One of the Best Novels of the Year.” 


A MARRIAGE IN 
CEYLON 


By ISABEL SMITH, 


Author of ‘‘ Nevertheless.” 














Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 

Times Literary Supplement.— It never flags in interest. Mrs. 
Smith, who has already proved her skill in the treatment of 
arresting plots, needs no excuse for devoting a whole novel 
to the subject.” 


Sunday Times.—‘ Certain of immediate success... . / A capital 
story, brilliantly told.” 


“A Capital Story.”—@ruth. 


THE AMBASSADOR’S 
KISS 


By W. J. LOMAX. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 

Field.—** Will win Mr. Lomax the thanks of everyone who takes 
it on a holiday in the months to come.” 

Daily Telegraph.— A lively unflagging story.” 

Times.—* Recounted in a pleasing and polished style.” 
Sunday Times.—* He can tell a story, he has a fine eye for 
character, and his literary style is unfailingly excellent.” 

Nation.—"* A fine comedy of errors.” 


NASH’S 2/6 NOVELS 


Better Printing, Better Paper, and Better Binding than the 
average 7/6 novel. 


Latest Volumes: 
SIMON DALE. By Anthony Hope. 
A SON OF HAGAR. By Hall Caine. 
THE RIVER. By Eden Phillpotts. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


INDIAN TRADE STATISTICS—MANGANESE— SHELL UNION PREFERRED. 


always of interest, and those for June, the latest 

available, disclose important developments. The 
general figures show a continued decrease in imports and 
expansion in exports. Exports in June, 1925, were 
33,10 lakhs against 28,29 lakhs the previous year, and 
re-exports were 1,25 against 1,04, while imports fell 
from 18,81 lakhs to 16,32. The results of the three 
months, April to June, are similar, though the altera- 
tions expressed in percentages are not so marked. Among 
imports there was a big decline in cotton piece goods, 
while iron and steel goods and railway construction 
materials were also imported in smaller quantities. 
Perhaps the most significant figures are those relating 
to the United Kingdom’s share of the trade with India. 
The value of merchandise imported from the United 
Kingdom during the month of June, 1925, was 8,44 
lakhs out of a total of 16,32, against 10,63 lakhs out of 
18,81 in 1924, representing a fall from 57 to 52 per 
cent. of the total. The value of Indian merchandise 
exported by sea to the United Kingdom during June, 
1925, was 5,88 lakhs out of 33,10, against 6,29 lakhs 
out of 28,28 in 1924, a decline from 22 to 18 per cent. 
of the total. Clearly economic conditions in this country 
are less favourable for trade with India than conditions 
in other countries. Taken in conjunction with the 
recent troubles in China, which are gravely embarrassing 
an important part of our Eastern trade, the situation 
is disquieting. 


T: monthly trade statistics of British India are 


* * 


One section of these accounts of the sea-borne trade 
of India is always worth some examination, for the 
manganese ore exported from India represents at pre- 
sent more than a third of the world’s total production, 
and its quality is exceptionally good. The markets for 
this ore are found wherever steel is produced, and the 
monthly figures showing the countries of destination of 
the Indian production are a valuable index of develop- 
ments in the steel trade throughout the world. We give 
belaw the detailed figures of the quantity of manganese 
ore exported during the last three years ending 
March 31st, followed by the figures for the month of June 
and the quarter ending June 30th in each of the years 
1923-25 :— 


Twelve months, April ist 
to March 3lst. 
1923-24 











Manganese Ore Exports from 1922-23 1924-25 
India. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
To United Kingdom . 311,043 309,921 194,671 
,, Germany aati is “aa — 9,000 6,050 

», Netherlands _... ae .. 19,100 12,200 _ 
», Belgium - aa ... 296,181 136,998 203,247 
», France 7 nae ae .. 144,375 170,532 147,000 
»y Italy val oi aa -- 15,893 14,079 13,482 
», Japan wy rn so i 5,568 1,438 250 
», United States of America ... 13,142 96,845 72,348 
», Other Countries a ‘en — 750 2,162 
Total ... .-. 805,302 751,763 639,210 
Three months, April Ist to 

Month of June. June Ath. 

1923 1924 1925 1923 1924 1925 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
To Unitei Kingdom ... «. 32,431 16,236 17,642 87,778 55,495 65,178 
» Germany ae in ... 2,000 2,850 800 4,000 4,600 18,848 

» Netherlands ‘ nn -— => _ om pas 
» Belgium 7,000 19,047 23,344 35,474 56,392 66,807 
» France on . 11,075 11,750 6,575 37,650 34,800 30,475 
» Italy ae pm «. 2,200 682 2,875 8,340 3,882 4,975 
» United States of America 6,783 11,000 2,000 10,383 35,000 13,200 

» Other Countries... ‘a = 150 — = 1006 C— 
Total wns pom «» 61,489 61,715 43,236 185,825 190,329 199,483 

* * * 


As might be expected from the depression in the 
steel industry in this country, the fall during the last 
three years in the exports of manganese from India to 
the U.K. has been heavy and continuous. From 
311,043 tons in 1922-23 exports dropped to 194,671 tons 
in 1924-25. The first quarter of 1925-26 was slightly 


better than the first quarter of 1924-25, but the month 
of June again shows a big decline from 16,236 tons in 
1924 to only 7,642 tons in 1925. Exports to Belgium 
show a large increase during 1924-25 over 1923-24, and 
this expansion is maintained in the first three months 
of 1925-26. The other principal customer, France, has 
meintained a fairly steady annual consumption of Indian 
manganese ore in the neighbourhood of 150,000 tons. 
The total exports from India for the first quarter of 
1925-26 show an increase of about 5 per cent. over those 
for the first quarter of 1924-25, but it will be seen that 
the figures of the first quarter are apt to be misleading, 
since the first quarter of 1924-25 showed a small increase 
over the previous year, while the exports during the 
whole of 1924-25 showed a considerable fall (about 12 
per cent.) compared with 1923-24. 
* * * 

The following table of highest and lowest prices of 

best Indian manganese ore is of interest :— 
Pence per Unit. 


8s ee 

ec. ec. ec. ug. 

vail ‘(J uh ) (Feb.) Ta ) @ - an 
uly-Aug. eb. (Jan. une ril-May) 
Lowest. I as @tT 


At anything over 12d. per unit, companies with 
high quality ore and low production costs make good 
profits. 

* + + 

The most important producer of manganese in India 
is the Central Provinces Manganese Ore Company, with 
a capital of £750,000 in £1 Ordinary shares. Last year 
this company paid an interim of 10 per cent., free of 
tax, and a final of 20 per cent., free of tax, together 
with a capital bonus of 66% per cent., and there is some 
interest being taken in the question whether this rate 
can be maintained on the increased capital. The interim 
dividend is due at the beginning of October, and on the 
whole we anticipate that it will be maintained at 10 per 
cent., free of tax, although this means an interim dis- 
tribution of £75,000 as against £45,000 last year. The 
company is undoubtedly in a strong financial position, 
with larger gilt-edged investments than it requires, a 
production which has been considerably increased, and 
the prospect of further big developments when a branch 
line to the Bengal-Nagpur railway, about to be con- 
structed, has been completed. Recently the shares have 
stood about 64, but they are now a firm market about 
6}, at which price they yield 4.8 per cent., free of tax, 
on the basis of last year’s dividends. This is not a high 
yield, but no doubt there are possibilities of further 
capital distributions. 

* * * 

There are now evident indications in the price cuts 
in crude that production of petroleum in the U.S.A. this 
year has more than kept pace with the big increases in 
consumption. We give some description in another 
column of the amazing rapidity of development of such 
big flush-producing fields as that at Smackover in 
Arkansas, which has this year been responsible for up- 
setting the prophecies of many experienced petroleum 
experts, both in the field and on paper. While we see 
no reason to expect any big set-back in the prices of 
oil shares in this country, it is possible that there may 
be some further fall in American oil shares, which have 
lately reacted in sympathy with the prices of crude. An 
investment stock which would be attractive (for those 
who do not feel bound by the unofficial embargo on foreign 
investments) on any appreciable fall from its present 
New York price of about 1024 is the 6 per cent. Preferred 
Stock of the Shell Union Oil Corporation. The Shell 
Union is not to be regarded solely as an oil-producing 
company, and as such subject to the risks of fluctuating 
pridutiion and changing commodity prices. It is one of 
the largest oil amalgamations in America, covering the 
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Modern Producto an Old Industry of the West Country. 
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T HERE is something in the soil and climate 
of our portion of Sunny Devon that pro- 
duces the finest Cyder-Apples in all the world. 
Maybe it is because our widespread Apple 
Orchards continually inhale the ozone from 
the rolling billows of the neighbouring English 

Channel. aybe River Dart, 
on whose bonnie banks our 
Apple Mills are located, con- 


tributes also to this fine 
) fertility of soil. 


E KNOW WELL that 

only from such rare 
apples, carefully grown and 
carefully gathered, can the 
Delicious Sparkling Cyder of 
Devonshire’s finest quality be 
made. Those who drink and enjoy 
and benefit by our various Cyders 
or our non-intoxicant—‘SYDRINA” 
—in all parts of the world, will 
think of the fame of pastoral 
Devon, its cows and its cream; 
of happy holidays there; of Francis 
Drake and the historic game of 
bowls; and maybe of “The 
Farmer’s Wife” with its satire 
and its mirth. 
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whole field from production to retail distribution, in- 
cluding the supply of natural gas to cities, and in size 
and importance must be ranked with the largest indus- 
trial and public utility companies in this country. A 
majority of its stock is held by the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group, but in management and development its policy 
is not dictated by the parent concern. Its growth in 
America has been level with that of the largest of the 
Standard Oil companies, and it is now the most 
important dividend-earning member of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell combine. Its net earnings during the last four 
and a-half years have been:— 

1y21_ $4,840,468 oa 1924 
1922... $9,596,351 
1923 ... $16,859,156 
The interesting point about the Preferred Stock, 
Series ‘‘ A.,’’ of this Corporation is the sinking fund. 
Originally there was $20,000,000 of this stock, but this 
has now been reduced to $16,466,000, and if the stock 
continues to be retired at the same rate it will only take 
from five to six years to ‘‘ call ’’’ the whole of the amount 
now outstanding. Since the stock is only ‘‘ callable ”’ 
at 110 per cent. and at least 10 per cent. of net income 
after payment of the Preferred dividends must be 
applied in purchases or call of this stock, it is clear that 
holders can count upon an average capital appreciation 
of about 1 per cent. per annum. In addition they obtain 
a good running yield on a stock which is well secured. 


ad $18,562,738 
1925 (six mths.) $11,555,000 


SMACKOVER 


RECENT issue of “The Lamp,” the monthly 
publication of the Standard Oil Company of 


New Jersey, contains much interesting informa- 
tion regarding this year’s sensational flush-producing pool 
at Smackover. Little more than three years ago Smack- 
over was a village on the Missouri Pacific Railroad in 
Union County, Arkansas, with a population of about 
fifty. On May 14th, 1922, an oil operator putting down 
a ‘wild-catter ’* drilled into a chamber about 2,100 
feet below ground, which held a large amount of gas 
confined under great pressure. In the next twenty-four 
hours 50,000,000 cubic feet of gas found escape into the 
open air. The friction of the rocks and gas made sparks 
which set the huge jet on fire, and a 200-foot torch gave 
notice of the opening of a new field at Smackover. 
This field has made history for the petroleum industry, 
and has attained the distinction of being the largest 
producing pool anywhere in the world. For a long time 
the Cushing pool held the record with a maximum daily 
yield of 300,000 barrels. Then came Signal Hill, in 
California, with 340,000 barrels a day. Then the 
prolific but short-lived field of Powell, which touched 
356,000 barrels aday. On June Ist of this year Smack- 
over was delivering 437,000 barrels of oil. The economic 
significance of this big flush production can be appre- 
ciated when it is remembered that in December, 1924, 
when forecasts of world consumption and production of 
petroleum for the coming year were being made, Smack- 
over was doing about 95,000 barrels of oil a day. Less 
than six months later its daily production was well over 
400,000 barrels, and a month after that it dropped to 
260,000 barrels. Production forecasts, in view of such 
fluctuations, are clearly difficult. Another important 
economic fact in regard to the Smackover production 
is that the heavy oil produced in this field can be easily 
stored in open sumps. All through the field are 
uncovered earthen pits filled with black oil. For the 
most part the larger storage pits have a capacity of 
about 300,000 barrels of oil. They are scooped out of 
the ground with scrapers drawn by mules and the 
excavated material used for a retaining wall. The only 
treatment for the reception of the crude is puddling. 
The soil is well adapted to this purpose, being sandy, 
with a little clay, and it is thought that as a general 
rule the loss by penetration and evaporation in the rst 
vear is about 4 per cent. of the heavy oil put in storage. 
For this reason, and the fact that the country has been 
over-producing so far, a great deal of Smackover oil has 


not moved into consumption. At the end of May there 
were about 3} million barrels in steel tanks and 
25,000,000 barrels held in the open reservoirs. Empty 
storage had already been provided for another 
15,000,000 barrels of oil. 

For those who are inclined to think that all oil 
production is necessarily controlled by the big trusts the 
actual course of events at Smackover will give cause for 
reflection. The original well was a total loss, but it 
advertised Smaekover as a remarkable gas field. Where 
there is gas at one level there may be oil at another. 
‘‘ Wild-catters ’’ made all haste to jump in and pick up 
cheap leases, and located their rigs wherever they could 
find water and an opening in the tree-tops. Without 
any knowledge of the structure, these drillers made 
helter-skelter locations and began boring in. At least 
2,000 wells were drilled down to 2,000 feet. Then came 
the discovery of a second shallow sand, producing heavy 
oil, and subsequent drilling has found third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth sands, one of them producing only gas and 
another but a relatively unimportant yield of oil. There 
never was a field better suited to the activities of stock 
promoters. Every small operator running a string 
of tools was able to get a location, and thousands of 
small promoters, many of them of dubious character, 
have inveigled unsuspecting investors into buying stock. 
Even the good acreage is subdivided, so that the cost of 
developing the field has been far greater than would 
have been the case had a few of the leading companies 
been able to get in early enough to pick up whole sec- 
tions. The biggest producers in the field are the Gulf, 
the Standard of Louisiana, the Taxas Co., and Humble. 
Most of the other well-known companies are also in to 
a greater or lesser extent. The only landowner of any 
importance prior to the discovery of oil was the owner of 
the local saw-mill, who, if local reports may be believed, 
has been receiving of late 7,000 barrels of royalty oil 
every 24 hours, equivalent to an income of more than 
$35,000 a week. 
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